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APHORISMS, 



^c. 



INGRATITUDE, BASENESS, AND 

ENVY. 



1. 
The ungrateful are sparing of thanks, for 
fear that thankfulness may be an mtroduction 
to reward. 

2. 
Ungratefukiess is the very poison of man- 
hood. 

VOL. u. % 



3. 
The Base^ measure all men's m^drehes by th^ir 
dwn pace. 

4. 
Whatsoever the base man finds evil in )ii« 
own soul^ he can with ease lay upon ano- 
ther. 

. Remark. 

It is this inward consent to the commis- 
sion of vices, that makes the tales of the slan- 
derer be received with such ready belief. The 
pure in heart are slow to credit calumnies ; 
because they hardly comprehend what mo- 
tives can be inducements to the alleged 
crimes. 

5. 
There is nothing sooner overthrows a weak 
head^ than opinioii of authority 3 like too 
strong a liquor for a frail glass. 

6. 
Some hearts grow the harder^ the more 
they find their advantage* 



7. 

Cheerfulness in others, is ever a source of 
envy to the ill-natured, 

8. 

Base natures joy to see hard bap happen to 
them they deem happy. 

Remark. 

The envious, with regard to their co-tem- 
poraries, are like boys on a see-saw ; in pro- 
portion as the one is elevated in the air, the 
other thinks himself sinking to the ground. 
When we see this vile passion in the breasts 
of people in whom there appears few good 
qualities, to preponderate the value of those 
which they covet and affect to contemn, we 
are not surprised, nor much moved to anger. 
We rather compassionate the poor creature, 
who sees his own defects so glaringly, as to n^ake 
him shut his eyes against the perfections of 
another. But when we look to the more fa- 
voured of the human species, how greatly are 
we shocked\to perceive that a man may pos- 
sess eminent talents, and ytl \\:^N^^\^4^'tA.^ 
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ture. When his opinion of himself trans* 
cends his merits^ it is almost impossible that 
he should not meet with mortifications to of- 
fend his pride^ and animate his resentment. 
If he be not generally applauded, be lays the 
blame on any thing rather than his own want of 
attraction : the caprice of the world ; the influ- 
ence of party 5 the hatred of rivals ; all conspire 
to keep him in the back -ground ! When he 
sees a rich man, who is respected, he says to 
himself — ^^ Had I beea wealthy, how I could 
have bought esteem I'* When he hears the 
virtuous renowned, he declares, that ^^ had 
he been planted at the same post, he would 
have achieved greater honours/' On what- 
ever height he fix^es Sis ambitious eye, there 
he sees the station for his actions ; and there 
he believes he would have signaliz^ed himself 
with unexampled glory. But what right has 
he (to whom an estate has been bestowed in 
the talents of the mind), to repine that the 
gifts of fortune were not added to his other 
endowments ? Upon what grounds does he 
rest the presumption, that had he been a 
richer^ or a more powerful, he would have 
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been a better man ? The Almighty divldei 
his benefits : on some he pours his spirit, 
jind on others he descends in showers of 
gold. It lies with man to appreciate the 
gifts : but how he despises the best ! How 
murmuring and arrogant are his conclusions ! 
Let him not disdain the truth — that he who 
thinks himself excusable in falling from 
duty in any one situation, would always find 
some reason for making the same apology in 
every other. Magnanimity is above circum- 
stance; and any virtue which depends oh 
that, is more of constitution than of prin-^ 
ciple. 



JUSTICE. 

1. 

Few swords, in a just defence^ are able to 
resist many unjust assaulters. 

2. 
Think not lightly of never ao weak an arm 
which strikes with the sword of justice. 

•* 

Remark. 

Kight is now so little regarded, either in the 
field, the senate, or the closet^ that these sen* 
timents haye past into mere embellishments 
of style ; for it is one thing to harangue bold- 
ly,, and another to act bravely. When men 
have once sold their consciences, they are 
ready to speak, to fight, or to remain still, as 
their owners choose to command them. In- 
terest stimulates all their movements ; and it 
is only with an eye to the rewards of promo- 
tioa^ places, or patronage, that they either 



raise their army or open their lips. How, ihert, 
can such men comprehend the strength that 
braces the sinews of him whose heart swells 
with the love of his country ! how understand 
the eloquence of him whose soul expands 
with patriotism and overflows with zeal ? He 
is the oracle of truths and utters her dictates 
alone. Truth is a holy spirit, which repeats 
the animating promise of Divinity^— *^ When 
ye shall be brought before governors, and 
kings, for my sa^e, take no thought bow or 
what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given ye 
in that same hour what ye shall speak ; for it 
is not ye that speak, but 972^ spirit whicb 
speaketh in ye!'* Truth doth not need 
art ; she inspires her votaries with spontane- 
ous oratory ; with a force of language, that 
pours upon the hearer in a torrent of fire, and 
*^ makes his heart bum within him !'* He 
acknowledges the light that bursts upon his 
soul ; he dares not %o prosecute the evil he 
meditated; for there is no darkness to ex- 
cuse and shroud his error. Such was the elo* 
quence of Demosthenes, who, supported by 
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truth alone^ maintained the justice of his 
cause in a corrupted and fearful city, against 
Maeedon, and all its gold, and all its generals : 
Such was the eternal confidence in justice 
with which Leonidas, at the head of a few 
hundreds, opposed the millions of Xerxes, 
and saved Greece : Such is the dauntless spi- 
rit with which the private man encounters and 
overcomes the world, in the defence of friend- 
ship or humanity ! And, when the cause we 
espouse, either in the field or the 'cabinet, is 
that of Right, men need not ^^ think lightly 
of our weak arms ; for we strike with the 
eword of justice : and few swords, in a just 
defence, are able to resist many unjust as-' 
saulters/' 

3. 

A just man hateth the evil, but not the 
evil-doer. 

4. 

A just punishment may be imjustly 
done. 
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Remark. 

The first of these two latter observations re- 
lates to the most difficult precept of our duty ; 
a precept that is only to be practised by studying 
human nature, which teaches us^that inordinate 
desires (and how ready are the most innocent to 
break bounds !) are the fountain whence all 
errors flow. An accurate knowledge of the 
heart, and propensities of man^ will shew us 
what little reason we have for hating the poor 
prodigal, who drinks his cup to the dregs. 
The fever is on our own lips j and as we esti- 
mate virtue by the difficulties of its struggles, 
we should pity the weakness which complied 
with a craving that we found so hard to deny. 
Thus, a sincere acquaintance with ourselves, 
teaches us humility; and from humility springs 
that benevolence, which compassionates the 
transgressors we condemn ; and prevents the 
punishments we inflict, from themselves par- 
taking of crime, in being rather the v^eakinga 
of reveilge, than the chastisements of vir- 
tue. 
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5. 

The just, though they hate evil, yet give 
men a patient hearing ; hoping that they will 
shew proofs that they are not evil. 

Remark. 

For, actions that seem wrong, may, upon 
close investigation, be shewn to be right; 
good motives are not always crowned with 
success ; and misfortune is apt to incur blame* 
Cold characters are the least likely to fall un- 
der censure ; not having stimulus to move 
out of the beaten track, they remain behind a 
screen all their lives, alike inaccessible to the 
prsdse of the just or the animadversions oi the 
unjust. In them, dullness is caution ; cow- 
ardice, discretion; and insensibility, virtue. 
It is the ardent character who throws himself, 
body and soul, in the way of circumstances 
. which demand opposition, that is the object 
of acclammation or opprobrium. Men must 
be superior to the world, while they respect it, 
or be its slaves : and though virtue will never 
really oflend> she must sometimes run the 
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risk of appearing to do so^ if she would not 
sacrifice herself to opinion. 

6. 
Weigh not so much what men say, as what 
they prove j remembering that truth is simple 
and naked, and needs not invective to apparel 
her comeliness. 

7. 
Much more may a judge ovar- weigh him- 
self In cruelty than in clemency, 

8. 
It is hard, but it is excellent, to find the 
right knowledge of when correction is neces* 
sary^ and when grace doth most avail. 

No man, because he hath done well before, 
shall have his present evils spared ; but rather 
so much the more punished, as having shewed 
he knew how to be good, yet would, against 
his knowledge, be naught. Reward is proper 
to well-doing; punishment to evil-doing; 
which must not be confounded, no more than 
good and evil are to be mingle4* 
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Memark. 

He that allows an admiration of popular 
applause^ accomplishments^ or abilities^ to 
lessen the account of the impradences and 
faults of the possessor^ admits that it is easier 
to beat a general at the head of a numerous 
and well-disciplined army^ than when he 
commands a few ill-chosen troops. Such //- 
beralitT/y or extravagance of candour, is a scan* 
dalous injustice to weak and unendowed 
minds ; and a high treason against the laws of 
virtue and of common sense* 

In equality of conjectures, we are not to 
take hold of the worse ; but rather to be glad 
we find any hope, that mankind is not grown 
monstrous : it being, undoubtedly, less evil a 
guilty man should escape, than a guiltless 
perish. 

II. 

The end of a judge, is to pttserve, and nat: 
destroy mankind. 
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Hemark. 

Such ought to be the intention of all cor- 
rectives, whether morale judicial, or political ; 
for, to prevent disorders, by destroying the 
people ; and to maintain the peace by making 
war on the subject, is a very backward kind 
of policy. Reason teaches that ** To soften 
the obdurate, to convince the mistaken, to 
mollify the resentful, and to chastise the 
transgressor, are aims worthy of a statesman j 
hut it affords a legislator little self-applause, 
when he considers, that where there was for- 
merly an insurrection, there is now a dc- 
sart!'' 
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VICE. 

1. 

There is no man suddaily either excellent- 
ly good, or extremely wicked ; but grows so, 
either as he holds himself up in virtue, or lets 
himself slide to viciousness. 

Hemark. 

Habits of goodness are a celestial apparel- 
ing of the mind, which day by day transforms 
it to the nature of angels 3 and raiseth it, like 
the prophet's mantle, even to the highest 
heavens. But evil habits are, on the contrary, 
of earthly mould ; though, unlike other ter- 
restrial matters, they do not wear out, but 
thicken and grow stronger every hour. They 
cleave to the man, while 



** ■ Link*d by carnal sensuality 
'* To a degenerate and degraded siate> 
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'* llie soal grows clotted by contagion ; 
^ Imbodies and imbratesj till she quite lose 
" The divine property of her first being.** 

Every base occupation makes one sharp in 
its practice, and dull in every other. 



liemark. 

And by parity of reasoning, base compa- 
nions, which are the counsellors of hose occu- 
pations, in the course of time totally unfit us 
both for honourable employment and honour- 
able company. The famous WiUiam de la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, in the last admoni- 
tions he addressed to his son, thus teaches 
him, that ^^ it is right for noble minds to keep 
ever with their likes." *^ I charge you, my 
son,'* says he, ^^ to avoid the company and 
counsel of proud men, of covetous men, of 
men of pleasure, and of flattering men, the 
more especially and mightily to withstand 
them ; for they seek to betray your fame, and 
.your very soul. Draw towards you, with all 
your strength and power, good and virtuous 
^nen; such as be of hoivQ\ii^\<t cc>\xm^^»^w^ 
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and of truth ; and by them you shall never 
be deceived, nor have cause of repentance.*' 
It was by such society as this noble fa- 
ther recommends, that the families of the 
Nevilles, the Percies, the Talbots, the Sid- 
neys, &c. continued so long to be the boast 
of England. In those days the most odious 
marks of disgrace would have been affixed to 
the son of a peer, or even of a commoner, 
who had been seen herding with pugilists, 
stable-boys, public jockeys, and women 
against whom the doors of modesty are closed. 
But these are the favourite (and often ap- 
proved) associates of too many of our British 
lords and commons : and, notwithstanding 
the rank, riches, or situation, that places them 
above the lowest classes of the populace, their 
vulgarity, brutality, and indecencies every 
hour proclaim, what are their vile occupations 
and loathsome companions. The conduct of 
these libertines, is more treasonable than a 
thousand incendiary writings. The higher 
their rank, the more imminent the danger : 
like a beacon on a hill, they are seen from 
afar : all their actions are scanned, and when 
the evil preponderate the %oodj the conse- 
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quence Is to be dreaded* They teach the 
hard-working mechanic to despise the great ; 
whom, from one bad specimen, they believe 
to be all alike indolent and wicked. Con- 
tempt is followed by disobedience ; and dis- 
obedience, if persisted in^ must be defended 
by rebellion. 

3. 

Long exercised virtue maketh a falling pff 
to vice fuller of deformity* 

Semark. 

The poets tell that the temple of virtue is 
on a height : we cannot gain it but by climb- 
ing; and as the path is slippery, if we at- 
tempt to stand still, we slide backwards. St, 
Paul says the same thing, when he writes to 
the Corinthians — '^ Let him that thinketh he 
•tandeth take heed lest he fall.'* 

4. 

Unlawful desires are punished after the ef- 
fect of enjoying ; ^ but impossible desires are 
punished in the desire itself* 
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Remark. 

The fruition of what is unlawful must be 
followed by remorse. The core sticks in the 
throat after the apple is eateo^ and the sated 
appetite loaths the interdicted pleasure for 
which innocence was bartered. Desire of an 
impossible good dies with the pang that con- 
vinces of its impossibility. But an intem- 
perate gratification of the most blameless pas- 
sions mixes bitters with their sweets : a pain- 
ful consciousness pursues all immoderation^ 
and unhappiness is the consequence. We 
do not require the commission of positive 
crime^ to stand self-accused and self-con- 
demned. In some cases^ we sooner obtain 
the world's forgiveness than our own. True 
virtue, when she errs, needs not the eyes of 
men to excite her blushes : she is confounded 
at her own presence, and covered with confu- 
sion of face. 

5. 

Sin is the mother, and shame the daughter 
of lewdness 
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6* 

Wickedness may well be compared to a bot- 
tomless pit^ into which it is easier to keep 
one's self from fallings than, being fallen, to- 
give one's self any stay from falling infi- 
nitely. 

Guilt is a spiritual Rubicon. The tide of 
passion having once forced us from the shore, 
its waves impel us forward, and we emerge 
not, till we have incurred a penalty we cannot 
pay, and contracted a pollution we cannot 
wash out. It has been wisely said, ^^ that 
well may thy guardian angel suffer thee to 
lose thy locks, when thou darest wilfully to 
lay thy head in the lap of temptation ! " Was 
it not easier for the hero of Judea to avoid the 
touch of the fair Philistine, than to elude her 
power when held in her arms ? 



7. 
Vice is but a nurse of agonies. 
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8. 
In extremity, vice is forward to seek the 
sanctuary of virtue. 

9. 
In shame, there is no comfort but to be be- 
yond all bounds of shame. 

10. 
To those persons who have vomitted out of 
their souls all remnants of goodness^ there 
rests a certain pride in evil ; and having else 
no shadow of glory left them, they glory to h% 
constant in iniquity. 

Remark. 

The cruelties of the Roman emperors, in 
ancient history, and the enormities of the 
French revolutionists, in modem annals,, yield 
Abundant examples to authorise this remark* 
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falsehood, treachery, and 

slander; 



1. 

It often falleth out but a foolish wittincss, 
to speak more than one thinks. 

Bemark* 



<c 



Dare to be what you are! is a good 
maxim ; but it will only be put in practice by 
those who are what they ought to be/' Can- 
dour is the best teacher of Si^ncerity ; and when 
she is under its guidance, a man cannot have 
a safer companion to walk through life with. 
By adhering to her dictates, he will avoid- the 
embarrassments in which a liberal promiser 
entangles himself : and his authority can ne- 
ver be quoted, to sanction dishonest sur- 
mises ; nor any other dangerous levities of the 
tongue. 
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2. 
Gold can gild a rotten stick, and dirt sully 
an ingot* 

3. 
No sword bites so fiercely as an evil 
tongue* 

* I 

How violently do rumours blow the sails of 
popular judgments ! How few there be that 
can discern between truth and truth-likeness ; 
between shews and substance ! 

5. 

They who use falsehood to superiors teach 
falsehood to inferiors. 

6. 

We must not rashly condemn them whom 
we have oftentimes considerately approved, 
lest the change be in our judgments, and not 
in their merit* 

■ 

Bemark. 

A golden precept directs us, that A friend 
should not le hated for little faults. And to 
be always thus candid, we are^ further taught 
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(both by consciousness and reason)^ that 
our judgments and actions^ may be sug-' 
gested by feeling; but they must derive 
force and stability from reflection. Un- 
happy are they who have not an established 
opinion concerning their friends ; who have 
not ascertained by observation, any measure 
of their virtues and infirmities ! There is no 
affectionate inmate in their bosoms (the vice- 
gerent of indulgent tenderness), to repel ma- 
licious aspersions, or to plead in our behalf, 
if from inadvertency, or the influence of a 
wayward mood on either side, we vary from 
our wonted conduct, or act differently from 
their expectations. These hearts, which suck 
up friendship like water, and yield it again 
with the first touch, might as well expect to 
squeeze a sponge and find it hold its mois- 
ture, as to retain aff*ections which they are 
for ever dashing from them. Love of every 
kind avoids the selfish man. 

7. 

TTiose who have true worth in themselves, 
can never envy it in others. 
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Remark* 

Self-love leads men of narrow minds U 
measure all mankind by their own capacity^ 
Either indolence or vice will induce their vo- 
taries to found an opinion ot impossibility 
upon what appears improbable^ and to doubt 
the existence of extraordinary instances of 
mental grandeur, because they have no sym- 
pathetic reverberations in their own breasts. 
This mistake may be corrected, by accustom- 
ing ourselves to a steady contemplation of the 
most sublime objects. When we see ^^ what 
a piece of work is man ! how noble in rea- 
son ! how infinite in faculties I in form and 
moving how express and admirable ! in ac- 
tion how like an angel ! in apprehension how 
like a god !'* when we have fully considered 
the design and end of this leauty of the 
niorldy this paragon of amTnafa— our ambi- 
tion will be awakened ; our perceptions ren- 
dered more exquisite ; and real Greatness no 
longer appearing chimerical, will call us from 
common pursuits, to engage in a career, 
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whose toils are virtue, and their reward ho- 
nouf. 

8. 
Deceit cannot otherwise be maintained than 
by deceit. 

D. 
Men are almost always cruel in their neigh- 
bour's fjptults; and make other's overthrow the 
badge of their own ill -masked virtue* 

10. 
Build not dishonour on surmises. 

Itemark. 

He that easily believes rumours, has the 
principle within him to augment rumours. It 
is. strange to see the ravenous appetite, with 
which some devourers of character and hap- 
piness fix upon the sides of the innocent and 
unfortunate ! They nibble away at first, with 
ambiguous hints, till their teeth having taken 
effect, and the wounds bleed, they ppunce at 
* once on their prey, and with bold assertion* 
on bare probabilities, tear out the very vitals. 
*^ To build censures and reproachs^ \x^q«l 
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slender conjectures, or uncertain sitspicibiiSj 
is the common sport of ill-nature.'' I must 
be allowed to fipeak a little farther, by the 
same lips; to utter the sentiments of .the 
wise and good Barrow, of whom Dr. Tillotson 
says, ^^ He was of all men I ever knew the 
clearest from offending in word; coming as 
near as is possible for human fraHty to do, 
to the perfect idea of St^ Jameses perfect 
manJ** — ^^ Occasions of evil-report can never 
be wanting to them who seek, or are ready to 
embrace them : no innocence, no wisdom, 
can anywise prevent them ; and if they be ad- 
mitted as grounds of defamation, no man's 
good name can be secure. It is not every 
possibility^ every seeming, every faint shew^ 
or glimmering appearance, which sufficeth to 
ground bad opinion, or reproachful discourse 
concerning our fellow-creature: the matter 
should be clear^ notorious, and palpable, be- 
fore we admit a disadvantageous conceit into 
our head, a distasteful resentment into our 
heart, a harsh word into our u^outh, about 
him. Men may fancy themselves sagacious 
iuid shrewd, when they can dive into other's 
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breasts^ and sound, their intentrons ; when, 
through thick mists^ or at remote distances^ 
they can descry faults in them ; when they 
collect ill of them by long trains^ and subtle 
fetches of discourse* But they mistake the 
thing: truth is only seen in a clear lights 
justice requireth strict proof; charity think- 
eth no evil, and believetb all things for the 
best ; wisdom is not forward to pronounce 
before fiill evidence — He that answer eth a mat-*^ 
ter before he heareih ity it is folly and shame 
to him I In fine, they who proceed thus, as 
it is usual that they ispeak falsely ; as it is 
casual, that they ever speak truly ; as they 
aflect to speak ill, true or false ;— 40, wor-» 
thily they are to be reckoned under the de* 
testable name of slanderers*^' 

Malice, in its false-witness, promotes its 
lale with so cunning a confusion 5 so mingles 
truths with falsehoods, surmise^ with cer- 
tainties,, causes of no moment with matters 
Capital ;— that the accused ^an absolutely 



neither grant nor .deny, plead innocence nof 
confers guilt. 

12. 

The wicked man, like the craven, crows 
upon the afflicted ; not leaving out any evil 
that ever he hath felt in his own soul, to 
charge youth withal. But who can look for 
a sweet breath out of a bitter stomach, of 
honey from a spider ! 

13. 

All well-doing stands so in the middle be- 
twixt its contrary evils, that it is a ready mat- 
ter to cast a slanderous, shade upon the most 
approved virtues. Who hath an evil tongue, 
can call severity, cruelty ; tod faithfnl dili- 
gence, diligent ambition ; resolute courage, 
obstinate rashness ; — and so on of all the vir* 
lues that enrich a man. 

Remark. 

Such riches arc golden cords, by which the 
virtuous draw the hearts of good men to- 
wards them J but the bad turn them, like | 
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sanctified and holy traitors, against their 
masters; and by the juggling of falsehood^ 
transform their true shapes into snares, and 
fetters of iron. How many cases re^mble 
that of the brave Sir John Perrott ; whose 
unjust condemnation to death was lamented 
by Lord Burleigh with tears, and this ardent 
reflection on his enemies — OA, hatred ! the 
more unjust thou art, so much the more art 
thou sharp and cruel ! 

14. 

Commonly they use their feet for defence, 
whose tongue is their weapon. 

15. 

If they must die who steal from us our 
goods, how much more they who steal 
from us that by which we gather our 
goods I 

16. 
Look not for truth in him who with his 
own mouth confesseth his falsehood. 
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Remark. 

He that is perfidious in one case^ will be 
so in another : he is temptation^s slave^ and 
has a price as common as a pedlar's pack. 
Admit this, and little faith will be reposed in 
the testimonies of any species of traitors, from 
the apostate who forsakes his religion for in- 
terest, to the wretch who bears evidence 
against the criminal, in whose guilt he hath 
shared. All deserters (amongst whom falpe 
friends wear the most abominable stamp ; for 
their lives may be called, in the language of 
Shakespeare, ^^ a measureless lie !'') deserve 
the same fate-^suspicion and contempts 

17. 
False men will bear outward shews of a 
pure mind. 

IS. 
He who doth wound the eternal justice of 
the gods, cares little for abusing their 
names. 
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19. 
If ever men may remember their own noble 
deeds^ it is then when their just defence^ 
9nd other's unjust unkindness, doth require 
it. 

Remark* 

Unkindness^ indeed! Ungracious^ cruel 
warfare against our brother ! against the crea^ 
ture who, if he partake of our frailties, par- 
takes of our sensibility too. My pen pauses 
upon a subject so monstrously pregnant with 
envy, malice, uncharitableness, and every 
species of mischief and misery to man : and^ 
like the holy sage, I am almost tempted to 
exclaim — '* O, that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place, that I might leave my people, 
and go from them ; for they are an assembly 
of treacherous men; and they bend their 
tongues like their bows for lies V Of all the 
vices of human nature, there is not one for the 
commission of which we may not offer some 
excuse, some palliation, some plea for pardon, 
—-excepting slander; and that adKv\l'^Q>ixi^^^- 
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tenuation ; it is guilt without temptation ; it 
*^ is serving the devil for nought ;" a kind of 
Volunteering in wickedness, which deserves a 
double punishment ; — ^for disobedience to the 
laws, and contempt of the court that enacted 
them. Its enormity seems to comprise all 
the sins of the decalogue. Slanderers must 
covet a man's good name, before they take it 
from him : and no one will dare to deny, that 
blander is positively bearing false witness 
against our neighbour. What can be stolen 
that is more valuable than character ? and 
what theft can be more ruinous to the suffer- 
er ? For, when it is once gone, no exertions of 
his own, nor retraction of his defamers, can 
restore what they have destroyed; or even 
check the spreading of a tale which they have 
disseminated to all the winds of heaven. What 
adultery can be more destructive of domestic 
peace, than the violation and loss of that re- 
putation which ought to be dearer to a man of 
honour, than even the wife of his bosom ? 
And what murder can be more unprovoked 
and barbarous, than that which robs an un- 
offending fellow-creature of every enjoyment 
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in life; and abandons him to a disgraced^ de^ 
solate, and living death ? Such is my view of 
the manifold guilt of the slanderer. But^ bad 
as.it is, vindictiveness is the worst mode of 
teaching him a better lesson. The lest man^ 
tier of avenging ourselves^ is by noi resembling 
him who has injured us ; and it is hardly pos- 
sible for one man to be more unlike another, 
than he that forbears to avenge himself of ' 
wrong, is to him who did the wrong. We 
have excellent authorities to speak in favour of 
that nobleness, which in instances of great 
injuries rises above the littleness of resent- 
ment. An illustrious Roman writes, that 
'^ if any man speak ill of you, if it proceed of 
foolish lightness, it is to be contemned ; if of 
, .madness, to be pitied 5 if of despite, to be for- 
given." And our Bacon confirms the same, 
by Baying, that " In revenge, a man is but 
neven with his enemy : for it is a princely thing 
to pardon ; and Solomon saith, it is the glortf 
<)f a man to pass over a transgression." In- , 
deed, there is somethino; so debasin^ij in the 
character of a vilifier, so contagiously dis- 
graceful in his very contact, that we cannot 

C5 
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Jielp eonsidering the man of genius and worthy 
wlio stoops to resent the calumnies of the en- 
vious, as we should a conqueror in his trium- 
phal car, were he to stop the procession, that 
he might chastise some yelping curs at its 
wheels. Sensibility to such trifles, annihilates 
the hero. But although it is not allowable 
that slander should be punished immediately 
by those whom it attempts to degrade, yet we 
must wish that it should not entirely escape 
justice; and the fiat of the Almighty hath al- 
ready denounced it — ^^ Vengeance is mine ! 
saith the Lord.'* It is no presimiption against 
Providence, that he chooses to act by agents. 
Does not the mind of a general as much in- 
fluence the movements of the soldier who^ 
according to a before-arranged plan, at the 
extremity of a long line of posts makes a par- 
ticular sally, as it does the general's own arm 
when it grasps his sword ? So it is with the 
dispensations of God, whether they appear 
miraculous or merely natural ; they have only 
one source, and that is the will of Omnipo- 
tent Benevolence. Hence, as a means of the 
awful vengeance declared above, the laws of 
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our country are^ In most cases, open to the in- 
jured party ; for human laws (when they are 
just), being established on the rule of right 
(which men discovered and elucidated by the 
light of reason and of revelation), they cannot 
speak in opposition to the fountain of all jus* 
tice, the All-perfect Mind. By them the slan- 
derer is condemned ; and when they can seize 
the culprit, it were as great a crime against 
self-preservation and our neighbour's safety 
to let him pass, as to permit a tiger to range 
at large while his chains are in our keep- 
ing. Legal redl'ess is very different froin 
revenge: the one proceeds from a love of 
justice J the other from personal hatred of the 
offender. Proper punishments being in- 
flicted on a few notorious calumniators, others 
might learn caution at least ; and caution in- 
sensibly leading them away from the exercise 
of a vice, not only ruinous to its subject, bu^ 
perilous to the practiser, we might hope to 
see innocence secure, and virtue without a 
risk of misinterpretation. Virtue and vice 
have as much resemblance, when they reach 
their extremest points, as light and fire : they 
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are often mistaken for each other ; but the 
first is innoxious though it dazzles, and the 
second scorches while it seems to illume. 
Virtue, on great occasions, treads on danger- 
ous precipices ; but she has a steady head, 
and stands where Vice would fall : Vice thinks 
not so ; and by the voice of Slander, she 
sounds the alarm of her rival's destruction. 
I never yet heard man or woman much abused, 
that I was not inclined to think the better of 
them ; and to transfer any suspicion or dislike, 
to the person who appeared to t^e delight in 
pointing out the defects of a fellow-creature. 
We seldom willingly recur to a subject that 
does not give us pleasure; therefore, he who 
dwells on the transgressions of others, proves 
one thing certain (though directly opposite to 
w^hat he intends), his own malice and evil- 
nature; and where they two are, we may 
fairly infer, without a charge of scandal, that 
injustice and falsehood are the natural twins 
of such a union. 

'^ When a true genius appears in the world," 
says Dr. Swift, ^^ you may know him by this 
sign — the dunces are all in confederacy against 
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him." And as it is with genius, so it hap- 
pens to every excellence, whether of person^ 
mind, heart, or fortune : I intend, in this use 
of the last word, to exclude the meaning of 
riches ; the fortune that brings wealth onIy> 
bestows what may be dispensed to others ; 
hence, the selfish, (who are the most indefa- 
tigable calumniators), seldom unloose their 
tongues against the owner of coffers, which 
may overflow into their own pockets. Be- 
sides^ where there is no merit to attract esteem, 
and its follower envy, the display of much 
gold, can only be regarded as the ^^ gilding of 
a rotten stick," or the splendid setting of a 
sorry picture. But pre-eminence in mind, 
excites the respectful attention of mankind ; 
beauty awakens admiration ; the virtues of 
the heart win affection ; and the achievements 
of genius command homage. Worthlessness, 
or inferiority, cannot bear this brightness ; 
and sickening, like ^^ the moon, in her ago- 
nies," malignantly transfers its own blackness 
to the fairness which it desires to eclipse. 
Ignoble and criminal as such conduct is/ yet 
so prone are most people to give ear to dis- 
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paraging suggestions^ to the supposition of 
imworthy motives for the best actions, that 
no story is too extravagant to gain credit. 
When a man indulges in panegyric, when he 
praises the virtues, or talents, of any particu- 
lar character, he is smiled at, and answered 
with. It may be; but you are partial! But 
who ever gives the licentious tongue of the 
slanderer such a check ? Who says. It may 
not be ; for you are prejudiced P How con- 
stantly does any attempt to invalidate malici- 
ous representations, meet this invidious re- 
sponse, ^^ There never was smoke without 
fire !'* True : but there is no law in nature, 
why an ill report may not be a lie. We all 
know that a lie needs no other grounds, than 
the invention of the liar j and to take for 
granted as truth, all that is alleged against the 
fame of others, is a species of credulity, that 
men would blush at on any other subject. 
This hastiness of belief, springs from the cor- 
ruption of the passions, which are ^^ hard to 
conceive any good thing,'* but bring forth 
monsters that make us shudder. Indeed, the 
ferocity with which ill-natured persons prey 
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upon their fellow-creatures^ is to me more 
horrible than the rage of wild beasts^ or of 
the Cadmean brethren^ who rose to liie^ only 
to fall by each other's swords. 

How many might say with David^ I have 
leen young, and now I am old, and never did 
I know any person worthy to be loved^ who 
had not been the subject of some fable which 
tended to banish him society. It would be 
well, if the promulgators of these histories 
would recal themselves by a few recollections ! 
If they be true;, what honour does it reflect on 
the relator^ to be the public crier of a crimi- 
nal's transgression ? Do we compare the vices 
of the condemned^ with the virtues of the ac- 
cuser? No; but we say to ourselves— Art 
thou a pure temple of holiness ? Art thou 
without spot or blemish ? Or^ art thou a 
whitened sepulchre ? A h3rpocrite5 that makes 
all this stir about others, that we may not ex- 
amine thyself ! Yes ; Let him who is without 
sin, cast the first stone ! Let him who hath 
never stumbled under the infirmities of na- 
ture ; who hath never trembled before temp- 
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tation ; nor touched the forbidden Jruit (which 
is often stolen into the hand) ; let him step 
forth, to punish them who fall ! If ye be 
Christians, read the beautiful lesson of mercy, 
which is taught by the immaculate Jesus. 
And if ye be the disciples of nature only, let 
that nature teach you, to speak with lenity of 
failings which are its own. We are all heirs 
of one constitution : affections, passions, ap- 
petites, are as surely compounds of our being, 
as spirit, soul, and body. Some hold a bet- 
ter rule over them than others do ; but all are 
liable to err : and as no one is out of the 
reach of adversaries which we carry in our 
bosoms, so none c^, with security, exult 
over the defeat of a fellow- creature, until he 
hath himself escaped out of the world, and 
left his danger with his body in the grave. 

Should any detraction be known by its 
promoters to be a falsehood, then their guilt 
is too great to be discoursed on ; if their 
blood could wash out the stains with which 
they have blotted a fair character, it would 
be only justice that the common executioner 
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should shed it on the spot : But^ alas ! ca- 
lumny^ like the lightnings scars where it 
strikes ! It comes from hell ; and leaves a 
burning wound^ which no earthly surgery can 
heaH 



POPULAR OPINION. 

1. 

The judgment of the world stands upon 
matter of fortune. 

Remark* 

The vulgar judge by the event ; noble minds 
by the intention. 

Who knows a people, that knows not sud- 
den opinion makes them hope ? Which hope. 
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if it be not answered^ they fall into hate i 
choosing and regi^ing^ erecting, and over* 
throwing^ according as the presentncss of any 
£stncy carries them. Even their hasty draw-* 
ing to one leader^ makes him think they will 
as hastily be withdrawn from him ; for it is 
but one ground of inconstancyji soon to taks 
and soon to leave* 

Remark. 

Vladimir, the first Christian prince of Rus- 
sia, gave an example in his treatment of trea- 
son, useful both to kings and subjects! In 
his war with Yaropolk, prince of Kief, he 
contrived to bribe Blude, the confidential 
minister of his en^ny, to betray Kief and its 
sovereign into his hands. It was done; and 
the traitor prepared to derive yet higher re- 
wards from his treachery. For three days, 
Vladimir placed him in the seats of distinc- 
tion, loaded him with titles of dignity, and 
on the fourth, called him before the whole 
court, and thus addressed him— ^^ I have ful- 
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^ed my promise : thy honours exceed thy 
wishes : Three days I have treated thee as my 
friend : To-day, as judge, I condemn the trai- 
tor and the assassin of his prince V* Having 
uttered these words, Blude wfts led out to im« 
mediate execution. 

3. 

Factions are no longer to be trusted than 
the factious may be persuaded it is for theii 
good. 

While interests appear irreconcilable, opi- 
nions will be so to J but the instant the mob 
are led to soent their own advantage, they care 
not whether the public derive weal or woe from 
their uproar. 

4. 
A popular licence, is indeed the many- 
keaded tyrant. 

The people's , will, having so many circles 
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of imagination^ can hardly be Inclosed in one 
point. 

6. 
O ! weak trust of the many-headed multi- 
tude, whom inconstancy only doth by acci- 
dent guide to well-doing ! Who can set con-r 
fidence there, where company takes away 
shame ; and each may lay the fault upon his 
fellow? 

7- 
The populace are naturally taken with ex- 
terior shews, far more than with inward con- 
sideration of material points. 

Remark. 

We should be at a loss to account for this 
foolish result of the congregated opinions of a 
concourse of people (from most of whom, in- 
dividually, we might expect some well- 
grounded judgment), if it were the majority 
which always carried the verdict on these oc- 
casions. But so far from it (as judgment is 
the consequence of investigation), while they 
deliberate, the cork-brained minority, ready 
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fot toy ilian*s battledoor, fly with the wiad J 
they consider nothing, but take the evidence 
of what they see and hear ; the past is obli- 
terated by the present ; in vain memory would 
recal old benefits} new promises^ in fine 
speeches, are more attractive ; and any dema-» 
gogue who can prate of virtue^ patriot ism^ and 
wealth to come, may put to. silence the sober 
appeal of moderation and desert, and carry 
away the shouting multitude to pull down or 
build up, just as their leader bids then!. Ig- 
norance is always clamorous : Aware of her 
want of arguments, she resolves that those of 
her adversary shall not be heard ; and the mo- 
ment she makes her election, whether wrong 
or right, her shouts and uproar stun the 
crowd ; her will is proclaimed by a tumult ; 
and often the quieter sort are misled into 
thinking it the voice of the people. Such 
are the beginnings of most popular riots ; but 
at what point they will stop, no wisdom can 
foresee. The mob is a sort of bear ; while 
your ring is through its nose, it w^U even 
dance under your cudgel ; but should the 
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ring slip> ajid you lose your holdj the btutt 
will turn aad read you* 



l>ROGRESS or REBELLION. 



li 

There is little hope of equity where rebd-^ 
lion reigns* 

2. 

When a mutinous people begin to talk of 
their griefs^ never bees make such a confused 
humming. The town-dwellers deiAand put^ 
ting down of imposts : the coimtry fellows 
require laying out of commons* All cry to 
have new counsellors ; but when they should 
think of any new> they like them they have^ 
as well as any other they can remember ; but 
especially, they would have the treasury so 
looked to as that it should never need to take 
any more subsidies. At length, they fkll to 
direct contraries: for the artisans, they 
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Will have com and win^ set at a Ibw^r pric^i 
ittid bound to be kept so ; the ploughmen^ 
vinedressers, andthefaumers^ won't have that^ 
^be countrymen demand that every maa may 
be free in the chief towns ; that cannot the 
burgesses like. The peasants will have alt 
gentlemen. destroyed; the citizen^ (especially 
such aa cooks^ tailors, and others, who live; 
most by gentlemen), would but have them re-* 
formed. And of each side at^ like divisions^ 
one neighbourhood beginning to find fault 
t^ith another. But no confusion is greatei" 
than thatof )>atticular men's likings and dis' 
likings ; -one dispraising such a one, whom 
another praises^ and demanding such a one 
to be punished> whom another would have 
exalted. The finer sort of burgesses, as mer^ 
chants, 'prentices^ and cloth-workers, because 
of their riches, disdaining tJiey of baser occu-* 
pations ; and they, because of their number^ 
as much despising them :«— All of them 
scorning the countrymen's ignorance; and 
the countrymen suspecting as much their 
cunning. 
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3. 

In that state of uproar^ public affairs wero 
mingled with private grudges; neither was 
any. man thought of wit that did not pretend 
some cause of mislike. Railing was counted 
the fruit of freedom ; and saying nothing had 
its utteniiost in ignorance. At length, the 
king's sacred person fell to be their table- 
talk ; a proud word swelling in their stomachs^ 
and disdainful reproaches against so great a 
greatness having put on the shew of greatness 
in their little minds, till at last the very un- 
bridled use of words having increased fire in 
their minds (which, God wot 1 thought their 
knowledge notable, because they had at all no 
knowledge to condemn their own want of 
knowledge), they ascended (Oh, never to be 
forgotten presumption !) to a direct dislike of 
his living amongst them ; whereupon, it were 
tedious to remember their far-fetched con- 
structions ; but the sum was, he disdained 
them ! and where the pomps of his state, if 
their arms maintained him not ? Who would 
call him a prince, if he had not a people ? 
When certain of them of wretched estates, 
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and worse minds, (whose fortunes change 
could not impair), said, that the government 
ought to be looked into ; how great treasures 
had been spent ; why none but great men and 
gentlemen could be adhiitted into counsel ; 
that the commons, forsooth, were too plains- 
headed to say their opinion — but yet their 
blood and sweat must maintain all ? *' Let 
us," cried they, " do that which all the rest 
think ! Let it be said, that we only arc not 
astonished with vanities, which have their 
force but in our force ! Lastly, to have said 
and heard so much, is as dangerous as to have 
attempted ; and to attempt, we have the glo- 
rious name of liberty with us !'* These words 
(being spoken) like a furious storm presently 
carried away their well-inclined brains. What 
some of the honcster sort could do to oppose 
them, was no more than if with a pufFof breath 
one should go about to make sail against a 
mighty wind, or with one hand stay the ruin 
of a ]X>nderous wall. So general grew this 
madness among them, there needed no drum 
where each man cried j each spoke to other 
that spake a^ fast to him ; and the d\s3i^T<i^vi\w 
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sound of so many voices was the chief token 
of their unmeet agreement. But as ftirious 
rage hath, besides its wickedness, that folly, 
that the more it seeks to hurt^ the less it con- 
siders how to be able to hurt; they never 
weighed how to arm themselves, but took up 
every thing for a weapon that fury offered to 
their hands. Thus armed, thus governed, 
forcing the unwilling and heartening the wil- 
ling, adding violence to violence, and increas- 
ing rage with running, they came headlong 
toward the palace ! No man resolved in his 
own heart what was the uttermost he would 
do when he came thither; but as mischief is 
of such nature that it cannpt stand, but by 
strengthening one evil with another, and so 
multiply in itself till it come to the highest, 
and then fall with its own weight ; so to their 
minds, once passed the bbunds of obediencCi 
more and more wickedness opened itself; so 
that they who first pretended to preserve their 
king, then to reform him, now thought that 
there was no safety for them but in murdering 
him. 
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Reniark^ 

This sketch might be read as tti e|HtMR of 
the French rebdlioiij till it Biartyiized the 
king ; and an observation made by Stanislaus 
Leczinsky^ ta ancestor of the vfrtuotis Louis, 
and which he transcribed with his own hand, 
might be regarded as a prophecy of his 
fate. 

^^ That a wise king, who knows his duty, 
loves and practises it ; who by his goodness 
and humanity calls forth that homage which 
liis dignity alone could not exact ; that a king, 
the friend of inen, and the man of his sub- 
jects, should not taste, or be capable of taist- 
ing, pure and solid happiness, may appear 
surprising, and yet it is true. He sees none 
wound him but false and interested persoiis, 
whom his virtues disjJease, even at the very 
moment when they affect most to applaud 
them. He meets only with hearts servhe in 
their wants, insolent and haughty when iu fa- 
vour, ungrateful when they have uq longer 
«ny thing to expect j men, in fthwS N^fes^ &-. 

P2 
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ways fluctuating between passion and interest, 
and always clashing, never unite but for the 
purpose of per^'^erting his sentiments, weaken- 
ing his power, and who, under the appearance 
of submission^ gain his confidence, which they 
betray. Notwithstanding his talents, his good 
intention, and even his probity, the wicked 
-suppose him to be vicious, the good faulty, 
the culpable harsh, and the iimocent.too inr 
dulgent." 

Louis, so far from acting by this experience 
of his illustrious forefether, made an opposite 
sentiment the guide of his life — ^^ A king," 
he used to say, " who reigns by justice, has 
the whole earth for his temple, and all good 
irien for his ministers !'* He lived up to this 
principle ; and ye^ so stupid were his people, 
so ungrateful and so mad, that they led him 
from the throne which he blessed, to perish 
on a scaffold ! Well might he say, in the last 
Jetter he addressed to Mons. de Malesherbes, 
^' Tiie ingrates who have dethroned me will 
not stop in the midst of their career: they 
\vould have too much cause to blush, if they 
ircrt continually to support the sight of theij 
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victim. I shall undergo the fete of Charles I. 
and my blood must flow^ to punish me for 
never having shed any !'' 



POLICY AND GOVERNMENT. 



1. 
' Blessed are those well-choosing people^ 
who (finding that the shining glory so much 
affected by nations^ doth indeed help little to 
the happiness of life)^ by their justice and pro* 
vidence give neither cause nor hope t6 theiir 
neighbours to annoy them ! So as they^ not 
stirred with false praise to trouble other's 
qviiet^ think it a small reward for the wasting 
of their own lives in ravening^ that their pos- 
terity should long after say — They had done 
so. 
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9. 

The weH bringing up of people^ doth genre 
as a most sure bond of conimuanoe id well* 
doing. 

Remark. 

True piety^ a generous independence of 
mind^ and a taste for simple pleasures^ are the 
dispositions which form a virtuous and happy 
people. The patriotic poet of Seotland knew 
well what were the best foundations for public 
worth. After describing a rustic family ex* 
horting each other to lead honest and usdul 
lives^ and to worship God in sanctity ani 
truth, he declares that 

•*fifm speues like diese^ old Scoiia*s grandeur 

springs^ 
^Jliat makes her lov*d at bpme^ reverM abroad !** 

Aiut htm nobly does he proceed ! It is the 
spirit of Tyrtfleusj animating to courage and 
viftue— 
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'* O ScotUtj my dtar^ my nitivt toltl 
For whom sny wanaott wisk to He«T*o U itnl I 

I/mg may thy hafdy sons of rustic toil> 
Se blest with healtbf and peaoe^ and tweet 
taai 

f 
'* And, O! mi^ Rea¥*n their timplt livet pie?eQt 

Wtombtxiarfs contagion, weak and Tilet 
Then, h#w«*ar erawna and ooronatt 1^ mntt 

A tfirtmm piiftfmn may rise the whMe^ 
And ttand a wall of fict aioiipd their WMb4DT*d 

ifWr 

Laws are to have their sco{>e upon any one 
found in the land where they are enacted^ 
aince strangers have scope to know the cus- 
toms of a country before they put then^sdves 
in it 3 and when they once are entered^ they 
must know that what by niany was nDia4e^ 
must not for one be broken. 



Hemark, 

If it be an undeniable position, that f^ • 
competent knowledge of the lawa of the ^;a« 
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clety in which we live is necessary, even io 
the stranger who may occasionally come 
amongst us,'' how much more must it be the 
proper accomplishment of every native inem- 
ber of the community ; and being so, an Eng- 
lishman, above all others, ought to study tbe 
constitution of his country, as there is hardly 
a reputable person in these realms but must 
share in executing the laws, as well as 
in obeying them. Blackstone's advice pn 
this subject, being given in a law-book, it is 
scarcely probable that they who most need 
such arguments, would ever look there to fipd 
what they have no disposition to seek ; hence, 
though he speaks largely, it is so wisely, that 
I cannot with-hold from subjoining his good 
counsel. 

" A knowledge of the laws of our country, 
i$ an highly useful, and I had almost said es- 
sential, part of liberal and polite education. 
All gentlemen of fortune are, in consequence 
of their property, liable to be called upon to 
Establish the rights, to estimate the injuries, 
io weigh the accusations, and sometimes to 
dispose of the lives of theiy fellow-subjects, by 
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serving upon juries. In this situation^ they 
have frequently a right to decide^ and that 
upon their oaths^ questions of nice import- 
ance^ in the solution of which some legal skill 
is requisite ; especially where the law and the 
fact (as it often happens)^ are intimately blend- 
ed together. And the general incapacity^ 
even of our best juries, to do this with any 
tolerable propriety, has greatly debased their 
authority ; and has unavoidably thrown more 
power into the hands of the judges, to direct, 
control, and even reverse their verdicts, than 
perhaps the constitution intended. But it is 
not as a juror only, that the English gentle- 
man is called upon to determine questions of 
right, and distribute justice to his fellow- 
subjects ; it is principally with this order of 
men that the commrssion of the peace is fill- 
ed : and here a very ample field is opened for 
a gentleman to exert his talents, by maintain- 
ing good order in his neighbourhood ; by pu- 
nishing the dissolute and idle ; by protecting 
the peaceable and industrious ; and above all, 
by healing petty disputes, and preventing 
vexatious prosecutions. Bui, \tv oi&^t V<Ck 'ax- 

D 5 
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lain these desirable endsj it is necessary that 
the magistrate should understand his business^ 
and have not only the will^ but the power also 
(under which must be included the know- 
ledge) of administering legal and eflfectual jus- 
tice. Else^ when he has mistaken his autho- 
lity^ through passion^ through ignorance, or 
absurdity^ he will be the object of contempt 
from his inferiors^ and of censure from those 
to whom he is accountable for his conduct. 
Yet farther, most gentlemen of considerable 
property, at some period or other in their 
lives, are ambitious of representing their coun- 
try in parliament ; and those who are ambi- 
tious of receiving so high a trust, would also 
do well to remember its nature and import- 
ance* They are not thus honourably di^ 
tinguished from the rest of their fellow-sub- 
jects^ merely tiiat they may privilege their 
persons, dieir estates, or their domestics; 
that they may list under party banners ; may 
grant or with-hold supplies; may vote with 
or agamst a popular or unpopular administra- 
tion ; but upon considerations far more in- 
teresting and important* They are the guar- 
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tfians of the English constitution 5 the mak^^ 
repealers^ and interppetcrsof the English laws< 
delegated to watch, to check, and to avert 
every dangerous innovation; ta propose, to 
adopt, and to cherish, any solid and well- 
weighed improvement ; bound by every tie of 
nature, of honour, and of religi(Hi, to transmit 
that constitution and those laws to their pos- 
terity, amended if possible, at least without 
any derogation. And how unbecoming must 
it appear in a member of the legislature, : to 
vote for a new law, who is utterly ignorant of 
the old ! What kind of interpretation can he 
be enabled to give, who is a stranger to the 
text upon which he comments ! Apprentice- 
ships are held necessary to almost every art, 
commercial or mechanical ; a long course of 
reading and study must form the divine, and 
the physician, and the practical professor of 
the laws } but every man of superior fortune 
thinks himself lorn a legislator. Cicero was 
of a different opinion — ^ It is necessary,' says 
he, ' for a senatot to be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the constitution; and this is a 
knowledge of the most extoMW^ xax>«fe*> ^ 



matter of science^ of diligence^ of Teflectio» 
without which no lien^tor can possibly be fii 
fof his office/ " 

Laws are not made like lime-twigs or nets, 
to catch every thing that toucheth them ; bul 
rather like sea-marks, to guide from shipwreck 
the ignor^t passenger. 

When we reprobate the laws as deficienl, 
because they have not compass to seize every 
offender^ and pro\dde against every possible 
crime ; and when some horrible culprit es- 
capes, because they have not devised a judg- 
inent against Iiim^. we ought not to find fault 
with our laws, but with the over-growing 
wickedness of the times. The affair is shortly 
this: our ancestors were too innocent to 
imagine the possibility of some crimes, which 
their posterity find easy to commit. 
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5. 

Promises bind faith more than threaten-- 
ings. But^ indeed^ a prince of judgment 
Qught not to consider what his enemies pro- 
mise or threaten ; but what the promisers and 
threateners in reason will do, and in power 
can do; and the nearest conjecture thereunto, 
is what is best for their own benefit to do. 

6. 

Fof a wise man to take in hand that which 
Ills enemy may, with a word, overthrow, hath, 
in my conceit, great incongruity. 

7. 

Be none of those who think that all is done 
for 'Which they have once given directions; 
but follow every-whcre your commandment 
with your presence, which witnesses of every 
man's slackness or diligence ; chastising the 
one and encouraging the other; suffering not 
the fruit of any profitable counsel (for want of 
timely taking,) to be lost. 

8. 

Be not of the mind to make suitors mads- 
trates: the unwilling worthy man is fitter to 
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rule than the undeserving desirer. The cun- 
ningest pilot does most dread the rocks. 

9. 
Great is the change, when a minister falls 
out with the prince that gave him power; 
for, in place of a multitude of followers, si- 
lence grows to be at his gate, and absence in 
his presence : the guess of his mind could pre- 
vail more before, than now many of his ear- 
nest requests* 

10. 
In matters of wisdom, the wise ought to be 
believed for the whole nation. 

II. 
One man^s sufficiency is more available 
than ten thousand multitude; so evil -balanc- 
ed are the extremities of popular mindsj and 
so much natural imperiousness (or power) 
there rests in a well-formed spirit. 

12. 
Citadels of strange soldiers are the nests of 
tyranny, and the murderers of liberty. 

13. 
The saddest mishap that can befsd a king- 
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dom is^ when it is governed by the worst kind 
of oligarchy; that is^ when men are ruled in- 
deed by a few, and are yet not taught to know 
what those few be whom they should obey. — 
For they, having the power of kings, but not 
the nature of kings, use the authority, as men 
do their farms, of which they see within a year 
they shall go out; making the king's *sword 
strike whom they hate, the king's purse re- 
ward whom they love, and, which is worst- of 
all, making the royal countenance serve to 
undermine the royal sovereignty : for, in this 
case subjects can taste no sweeter fruits of 
having a king, than grievous taxation to serve 
vain purposes ; laws made rather to find faults 
than to prevent faults : the court of the prince, 
rather deemed as a privileged place of unbri- 
dled licentiousness, than as the abiding place 
of him who, as a father, should give fatherly 
example unto his people. Hence, grow a very 
desolation of all estates, while the great men 
(by the nature of ambition never satisfied) 
grow factious among themselves : and the un- 
derlings are glad indeed to be underlings to 
them they hate the least, lo ipxt^etN^ <wt\B.« 
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from such as they hate the most* Men of 
virtue are suppressed^ lest their shining should 
discover the other's filthiness. And at length 
virtue itself is almost forgotten, when it has 
no hopeful ends whereunto to be directed.-— 
Old men, long nustled in corruption, scorn 
them that would seek reformation. Young 
men, * very fault-finding, but very faulty, arc 
as given to new-fangleness, both of manners, 
apparel, and each thing else; by the custom 
of self-guilty evil, glad to change, though pft 
for the worse. Merchandise is abused; and 
towns decay, for want of just and natural li- 
berty. Offices, even of judging souls, are 
sold ; public defences neglected; and, in sum, 
wit is abused, rather to feign reason — why it 
should be amiss, than how it should be 
amended. 

Bemark. 

While each individual considers his own 
interest as totally distinct from that of the ge- 
neral welfare, depredations on the public tnist 
will continue to be made. The bright su- 
premacy of honour — thai fiuft ^^mt. which 
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animat;ed our ancestors to prefer their coun* 
try's good before all other earthly advantages 
-^18 now no more ; and the natural effect en- 
sues : For honour is to the body-politic^ what 
the soul is to man ; we cannot describe ex* 
actly what it is^ but it contains the principle 
of life; and when it departs^ the frame to 
which it gave power and virtue^ MIb, corrupts^ 
and dissolves to nothing. ^ 



KINGS AND TYRANTS. 

Whether your time call you to live or 
die^ do both like a prince. 

2. 

Some froward princes^ whose doings have 
been smoothed with good success^ think no- 
thing so absurd which they cannot make Ho^ 
nourable. 
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3. 
How easy a thing is it for a prince^ deeply 
to sink into the souls of his subjects a more 
lively monumeat than Mausolus's tomb ! 

4. 
Being a prince and father of a people^ you 
•ught^ ynith the eye of wisdom^ the hand of 
fortitude, and the heart of justice, to set down 
all private conceits, in comparison with what 
|or the public is profitable. 

5. 
Betwixt prince and subject, there is as ne^ 
cessary a relation as between father and 
son. 

6. , 
As the sun disdains not to give light to 
the smallest worm, so a virtuous prince pro* 
tects the life of his meanest subject. 

7. 

A king who deserves the name, will never 
stir up old titles (how apparent so ever), 
whereby the public peace (with the loss of 
many guilty souls) should be broken; bu^ 
contenting himself to guide that ship wherein 
tlie heavens have placed him, he will shew no 
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lesd magnaxilmity in dangerless desfismg, than 
others^ in dangerous afTecting the multiplying 
of kingdoms. And as he is most wise to see 
what is best^ he is most just in peEforming 
what he sees; and temperate in abstaining 
£rom things which are any way contrary .«— 
Such a prince, especiaUy measureth his great- 
ness by his goodness; and if for any thing he 
love greatness, it ia because therein he Qiay 
exercise his goodness. 

S. 

When a good king is newly ccmie to a 
throne, wherein his predecessors held the 
reins too loose for the headstrong sfHrit of 
violent natures, he must straightway take up- 
on himself the regimen to cure the dire 
wounds of the state ; and by reason of the 
long course of abuse, be fcM'ced to 'stablish hie 
will 1>y even some extreme severity. But so 
soon as some few (but indeed notable) ex-* 
amples have thundered a duty into the sub* 
jects' hearts, he soon shews no baseness of 
suspicion ; npr the basest baseness of envy, 
can any whit rule such a ruler ! Then ahineth 
forth indeed all love among iK^ ^5^»^\^> Mi\v^^ 
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an awfiil fear^ engendered by justice^ does 
make that love most lovely. His first and 
principal care being to appear unto his sub- 
jects such as he would have them to be^ and 
they be such as he appears ; he makes his 
Kfe the example of his laws^ and his laws^ as 
it were^ his axioms arising out of his deedsv 
Thus is made a blessed people : for how can 
they choose but love him^ whom they find sa 
truly loves them ? He^ in reason^ disdaining 
that they who have charge of beasts^ should 
k>ve their charge and care for them^ and that 
he, who is to govern the most excellent crea- 
turci man, should not love so noble a charge I 
and therefore, where most princes (seduced 
by flattery to build upon false grounds of go- 
vernment) make themselves another thing 
from the people, and so count it gain what 
they get from them ; and (as it were two 
counter-balances, tha^ their estate goes high- 
est when the people's goes lowest), by a fal- 
lacy of argument, thinking themselves most 
kings, when the subject is most basely sub- 
jected. The good king, contrariwise, virtu- 
jouslymd wisely^acknowledgm^ l\\at be^witk 
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his people^ make all but one politic body, 
whereof himself is the head^ even so he cares 
for them as he would for his own limbs ; 
never restraining their liberty, without it 
stretches to licentidusness ; nor pulling from 
them goods which they find are not employed 
to be the purchase of a greater good : but in 
all his affections he shews a delight in their 
welfare; and by persuasion brings that to pass 
which tyrants seek to compel : — while by force 
he takes nothing, by the love of his subjects 
he may take all. 

An evil mind in authority, doth not only 
follow the sway of the desires already within 
it, but frames to itself new desires not before 
thought of. 

10. 

How desperate is the state of the tyrant ! 
wickedly sad, ev^r musing of horrible mat- 
ters ; suspecting, or rather condemning all 
men of evil, because his mind has no eye to 
espy goodness. He is an object as much of 
scorn as of detestation ; fearful, and never se- 
cure ; while the fear he has figured in his 
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mind has any possibility of event, he betakes 
himself to a toad*like retiredness and close- 
ness ; nature teaching the odiousness of poi' 
fton, and the danger of odiousness. Think- 
ing himself contemned, and knowing no 
countenance against contempt but terror, he 
lets nothing pass which may bear the colour 
of a fault, without sharp punishment; and 
when he wants faults to chastise, excellency 
grows a fault ; and it is sufficient to make 
one guilty, that he hath power to be guilty : 
for having quite lost the way of nobleness, 
he strives to climb to the height of terrible* 

tl£SS. 
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AN USURPER. 

The high-reaching usurper made not long 
delay of discovering what manner of man he 
was J but streight, like one carried up to so 
high a place that he loseth the discerning of 
the ground over which he is, so was his mind 
hfted so far beyond the level of his own dis- 
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course, that remembering only that himself 
was in the high seat of a king, he could not 
perceive that he was a king of reasonable 
creatures, who would quickly scorn follies 
and repine at injuries* But imagining no so 
true property of sovereignty, as to do what he 
listed, and to list whatsoever pleased his fancy, 
he quickly made his kingdom a tennis-court, 
where his subjects should be the balls ; not 
in truth cruelly, but licentiously abusing 
them ; presuming so far upon himself, that 
what he did was liked of every body ; nay, 
that his disgraces were favours ; and all be- 
cause he was a king. For being in nature not 
able to conceive the bounds of great matters, 
(and suddenly borne into an unknown ocean 
of absolute power,} he was swayed withal, he 
knew not how, as every wind of passion puff- 
ed him. Whereto nothing helped him better 
than that poisonous sugar of flattery which 
some used out of innate baseness of their 
hearts, straight like dogs fawned upon the 
greatest. Others, secretly hating him, and 
disdaining his great rising (so undeservedly,) 
bent their exalting him only to secure his over- 
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throw : like the bird that carries his 'shell-fisk 
high, to break it the easier with its fall. But 
his mind (being an apt matter to receive what 
from their amplifying speeches they would 
lay upon it), danced so pretty a measure to 
their false music, that he thought himself the 
wisest and worthiest, and best beloved, that 
ever gave honour to royal title. 

Remark. 

The virtue of a prince is the glory of his 
people, and his vices their dishonour. Men 
are prone to imitation ; hence, the example 
of a sovereign often controls his laws ; for, 
should it be evil, though they be good, the 
nation will pursue his practice, and neglect 
his precepts. Men will not be taught virtue 
by a vicious teacher. Some old writer hath 
observed, that '* it is easier for subjects to op- 
pose a prince by applause than by armies." 
When a brilliant genius attracts the observa- 
tion of a people to compare his talents, prow- 
ess, affability, and munificence, with inferior 
gualities in the sovereign, the pbser\'ation the 



lubject excites, is more injurious to the king, 
than the arms of a. thousand rebels. It dis-> 
solves his empire over the public mind ; and 
the royal ordinances are only endured, while 
those of the popular idol are executed with 
alacrity. By such methods, Bolingbroke de- 
throned Richard II. and Richmond, Rich- 
ard III. By such methods, many a hollow 
pretender hath usurped the regal authority, 
and turned the golden sceptre into an iron 
rod. These mighty spirits who, by subtlety 
and force vault into seats beyond their level, 
are generally, when mounted to the height of 
power, tyrants : and being tyrants, are the ve- 
riest slaves on earth ; their fears are their fet- 
ters ; for the memory of how they rose, ever 
whispers how they may fall : and foreseeing ai 
traitor in every brave and generous man, vir- 
tue appears to them as a kind of hostile hypo- 
crisy, ever ready to rebel. The first minister% 
of a usurper are Jealousy and Despotism ^^ 
and under such rulers there is no safety for 
any, but the insignificant and vile. 
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WOMAN- 



1. 

One look (in a clear judgment) from a 
fair and virtuous woman^ is more acceptable 
than all the kindnesses so prodigally bestowed 
by a wanton beauty* 

e. 

It is against womanhood^ to be forward in 
their own wishes. 

3. 
There is a certain delicacy, which in yield- 
ing, conquers ; and with a pitiful look, makes 
one find cause to crave help one's self. 

4. 
Silence ought to be, without sullenness; 
modesty, without affectation j and bashful- 
ness, without ignorance. 

5. 
Some women are in that degree of well- 
doing, to which the not knowing of evil ser- 



veth for a ground of virtue ; and they hold 
their inward powers in better forni^ with an 
unspotted simplicity^ than many do^ who ra** 
ther cunningly seek to know what goodness 
is, than willingly take to themselves the fol- 
lowing of it. But as that sweet and simple 
breath of heavenly goodness is the easier t6 
be altered, because it hath not passed through 
the trial of Worldly wickedness, nor feelingly 
found the evil that evil carries with it ; i6 
these innocents, when they come to a point 
wherein their judgments are to be practised 
by knowing faultiness by its first tokens, doth 
not know whether the pending circumstance 
be a thing to be avoided, or embraced ; and 
So they are apt to fall easily into the snare^ 

6. • 
The sex of womankind, is most particu- 
larly bound to consider with regardful eyes, 
men's judgments on its deeds. 

Remark* 

A clear reputation must be desirable to 
tVery hcnourable mind, Vaic-i^nIvj. Xv^^ vcn 

E 2 
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maintain her*s : but there the sense of repu- 
tation was stronger than the sense of honour ! 
A truly noble heart would have preferred the 
death that Tarquin threatened ; unsullied pu- 
rity^ with a slandered name ; before contami- 
natiouji with the power of accusation and re- 
venge. Positive rectitude, ought to be the 
first consideration ; a fair character, the se- 
cond : but first and second, they should ever 
be. Virtue demands that, where possible, 
they should be substance and shadow; and 
where it is not, we should die, rather than 
relinijuish either; unless the last, as in the 
case of Lucretia, must be preserved by the 
sacrifice of the first. For virtue is despotic ; 
life, reputation, every earthly good, must be 
surrendered at her voice. The law may seem 
hard, but it is the guardian of what it com- 
mands ; and is the only sure defence of hap- 
piness. 

7. 
To the disgrace of men it is seen, that 
there are women both more wise to judge 

what evil is expected, and more constant to 

bear it whoix it is happened. 
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Uemark. 

Such a woman was Madame d'Ancre, wbo 
was burnt at the Greve as a sorceress : and 
»uch men were her judges j for had their 
minds been able to comprehend her*s, they 
would have admired what they condemned. 
When this illustrious woman was questioned 
concerning the kind of magic she used to in- 
fluence the will of Mary de Medicis, she an- 
swered — ^^ I used that power only, which 
great souls always have over weak minds/'— 
The base minds of the men she spoke to, could 
BOt, or would not, understand this ; and they 
hastened her death* 

8. 
It is strange to see the unmanlike cruelty 
of mankind, who, not content with their ty- 
rannous ambition to have brought woman's 
virtuous patience under them, like childish 
masters think their masterhood nothing, 
without doing injury to her who (if we will 
argue by reason) is framed by nature with the 



same parts of the mind for the exercise of 
virtue, that we are. 

Hemark* 

There is always a want in the tyrannical 
mind. A perfect judgment would shew, that 
there is no real submi9sion where the will if 
absent. You may have subjection, but re- 
bellion lurks under an enforced yoke. The 
submission of the heart grants full power; 
and when father, brother, guaidian, or hus- 
band, wish to rule absolutely, they should be- 
gin by Winning the affections, and the iidd if 
their own. Compulsion hardly restpres right : 
love yieWs all things. 

9. 
Lovely sweetness is the noblest power of 
woman ; and is far fitter to prevail by parley 
than by battle. 

10. 
There needs not strength to be added to in- 
violate chastity : the excellency of the mind 
9n$^ke« the bpdy impregnable. 
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ji. 

She who complieth in all things with the 
desires of love^ sheweth an example in her- 
felf^ that she esteems the holy band of chas- 
tity to be but an imaginative Jiile^ and not 
the truest observance of nature. It is the 
most noble commandment that mankind can 
have over themselves ; as indeed both learn- 
ing teaeheth^ and inward feeling assureth. 

12. 

It is the right nature of beauty to work un«> 
witting effects of wcmder. The beauty of hu- 
man persons^ is beyond all other beauty ; and 
10 them only is given the judgment to dis* 
cem beauty ; and among reasonabk wights^ 
it seems that the female 8ect> hath the pre* 
eminence : so that^ in that pre-eminence, na- 
ture countervails all other liberalities wherein 
she may be thought to have dealt more fa- 
Tourably towards mankind. How do meo 
crown themselves with glory, for having, ei- 
ther by force brought others to yield to their 
mind, or with long study and premeditated 
orations, persuaded what they would have 
persuaded ! And see, a fair woman shall not 
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on]y command without authority, but per- 
suade without speaking. She shall not need 
procure attention J for. men's eyes will chain 
their ears unto it. Men venture lives to con- 
quer: she conquers lives without venturing. 
She is served and obeyed 5 which is the most 
notable, not because she loves to command it, 
but because they become laws to themselves 
|o obey her; and not for her dignity's sake, 
but for her own sake. She need not dispute 
whether to govern by fear or by love ; since 
without her thinking thereof, their love will 
bring forth fear, and their fear fortify their 
love. And she need not seek offensive^ or de^ 
fensive force, since her lips alone may stand 
jbr ten thousand shields; and ten thousand 
inevitable shot go forth from her eyes. Beau- 
ty, beauty is the sceptre of female greatness ; 
chastity, its crown : which gift^, on whomso« 
«ver the heavens do bestow them, without 
question, she who receives, is bound to use 
them to the noble purposes for which they ar« 
created : not only to win and preserve, but to 
dispense : since that indeed is right bappinesti 
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which is not only in itaelf happy, but can de* 
ri¥>e the happiness o£ another. 

Remark, 

By deriving the happiness of another j we do 
not deprive the happy person of any part of 
his enjoyment ; and when that enjoyment was 
efiected by ourselves, such participation in- 
creases his delight. Happiness is a sun-beam, 
which may pass through a thousand bbsoms, 
without losing a particle of its original ray: 
nay^ when it strikes on a kindred heart, like 
die converged light on a mirror, it reflects it- 
self with redoubled brightness. Happiness \^ 
not perfected till it is shared. 

13. 
Beauty can give an edge to the bluntest 
sword. 

Semarki. 

The power of beauty, has always been con- 
sidered as ariddle« It is difficult to explain 
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why a set of features, arranged in one p^U 
cular way^ should command the 80ul> as if by 
enchantment. What affinity is there between 
the fine proportions of a human figure^ and 
the equable dispositions of the mind^ that the 
sight of the one should produce equal com- 
placency in the soul^ as Om^ convietion of the 
ether } In fact^ the mind loves perfection ; 
md one property of perfection is order ^ and 
order comprises all our ideas of fitness and 
proportion; and proper quantity^ ¥^ith an 
adapted shape, being essential to fitness and 
proportion^ there cannot be beauty of form 
^without order. This sympathy^ with, every 
image of that order^ which is laid down as a 
map in every sound mind^ b the secret of 
that mysterious delight which we all feel when 
viewing the beauties of inanimate nature : the 
green plain^ the umbrageous wood^ and the 
smooth lake, all please the eye, and diffuse se^ 
renity over our thoughts 5 the mind consents 
to the calm of nature, where every thing wears 
the appearance of an undisturbed obedience 
icf the Will that, in creating the world, de- 
clared that ** All was good T* 



Turn observation towards the perfection of 
that creation^ man and woman! In him^ the 
grandeur of strength and the majeaty of niien> 
exhibit a beauty which swells the soul of the 
beliolder with exultation. Though we see at a 
distance the war^borae yoked to his car^-— 
^^ hia neck is clothed with thunder^ the glory 
of his nostrils is terrible : he paweth in tb^ 
▼alley, and rejoiceth in his strei^th ; he go- 
eth on to meet the armed mei|;;he mocketh 
at fear and is not affrighted, neither tuBieth he 
back from the sword ; the quiver rattleth 
against him^ the jittering spear and the 
shield; bo swaliowetb the ground with fierce* 
ness and rage; he smelleth the battle afar ofll^ 
the thimder of the captains, and the shouts of 
victory I" We admire at his greatness, we re- 
joice in his glory, though his conquest is not 
ours; so, we contemplate with a joyful con- 
fidence the manly structure, which seems fit- 
ted to bold and heroic enterprise, although we 
«tand out of the way of deriving advantage 
from its might. To the mind, it is sufficient 
that the qualities she esteems are before hen 
she does not require to put them to the proof, 
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to know them to be what they are. The 
beauty of woman having another design^ is of 
another fabric : her's is mea^ to compost and 
not to arouse; her soft and pliant form, gen- 
tle movements, and celestially-beaming coun- 
tenance, all look and whisper peace! Her 
jnild eyes speak no other language; her smooth 
brow, and sweetly-breathing lips, tell of an 
iftward quiet, a ^* heavenly habitant" within, 
tbat^cfsuades the beholder to long to mingle 
in its blessedness. 

So far beauty of form affects the mind, but 
then it must be understood, that it is not the 
xnere shdl -that we admire; we are attracted 
by th^ idea that this shell is only a beautiful 
case adjusted to the shape and value of a still 
more beautiful pearl within. The perfection 
of outward loveliness is the soul shining 
through its crystalline covering : and that this 
is true, I will close with the sanction of Mr. 
Locke.— ^^ There are, (says he,) beauties of 
the mind, colouring those of the body, which 
take and prevail at first sight ; and whenever 
I have met with them, I have readily surren- 
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dered myself; and have never yet been de- 
ceived in my expectation." 

14. 

Nature is no step-mother to the female 
sex^ how much soever some men (sharp only 
in evil-speaking,) have sought to disgracf 
-them. 

Remark. 

Nature is an honest parent to her offspring! 
she has dealt out her gifts fairly and with good 
judgment between them^ but to each has dis* 
pensed a different endowment; and to estimate 
the equality and propriety of the distribution^ 
we must not compare parts with parts, but 
the one whole with the other whole : for what 
nature withholds from one part she gives to 
another. Her laws constitute different orders 
of excellency, as well as different degrees ia 
merit and subordination ; she shews that this 
is her system, by all her works; and unless 
superiority of power existed, the universe 
■would yet have been a gulph of confusion^ 
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fbU beantifbl nachioe of the wcurld^ m my 
moveable chaotic mass throughout etemityr 
Order necessarily supposes an arranger; an: 
arranger^ power; and power^ subordination;: 
we see it proved on every side of us & com* 
m&nd is written in everlasting characters on 
the firmament^ where the polar-star conducts 
the Vessels of the deep^ by its resistless con- 
trol over the motion of the magnet* So^ the 
heavens^ ^^ the earthy and all that are contain* 
ed therein/* obey an irresistible decree; Sove* 
reignty is the prerogative of the Creator, sub- 
mission, the duty of the created. Why then 
should the advocates of woman be ofiended, 
that she is held by an ordinanee wht^h binds 
the world? Why should they seek to disorder 
nature and unsex her loveliest work ? Why 
bring forward claims to invest women with 
masculine properties; to place them at the 
helm of state and of war ; to put the sword, or 
the tablet of laborious calculations into their 
hands ; to encumber them with toils which 
their bodies are not able to sustain; and affi- 
ance them to duties, against which their minds 
revolt f Wild enthusiasm may create a faiici- 
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fill equality for woman ; (for there never w» 
a cbiiaera tpo aJbeurd to ^nd a promulgator^) 
but tbe impartud ey« of reason seea a radical 
difference in the constitution of the sexeS^ 
which for ever precludes the practicability of 
their filling the same stations in life. 

Nature^ in her mode of providing for the 
continuation of the human race^ evinces her 
intention to confine women to domestic oci:u* 
pations. How destructive would it prove to 
the unborn generation^ if tbeyi who expected 
to be mothers, were to wear out their strength 
and endanger their lives, by the watchinga of 
the camp, the senate, or the closet 1 How ill 
would it become the maternal boaom, to un« 
brace the warrior's steel, to give sustenance to 
the infant hanging to so hard a pillow j or to 
cradle its tender form amid volumes of juris-' 
prudence, politics, or abstruse philosophy 1 
t^et men, whom nature hath not only endow-^ 
ed with adequate vigour, but l^t free to use it 
to efTect, let them bear up the political sphere, 
and pursue scientific researches, even to the 
utmost stretch of human intellect: but the 
knowledge of virtue is woman's ^ludy. It is 
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comprised in few maxims; and if she seek it 
with sincerity, it alone will raise her soul to ar 
pitch of sublimity not to be out-soared by 
man. 

The commonest observation may demon- 
strate that man and woman, from the first, 
had distinct commissions; yet such difference 
argues no inferiority in the essential spirit, 
which is the intellectual soul; that divine 
thing originating immediately from God, must 
in all beings be of the same perfect essence; 
but as it observes and acts through the me- 
dium of the senses, (by which it is enveloped,) 
it must, in a certain degree, be affected by 
their modifications. The soul we may liken 
to a musician, the body, to his instrument: 
accordingly as the keys are arranged and the 
notes set, the music will be strong, soft, good^ 
bad, or indifferent. Man is constructed for 
bold and lofty harmonies ; woman, composed 
for the gentle melodies of the heart. She was 
made to be beloved, not dreaded ; to sooth> 
not disturb ; to bind up wounds, not inflict 
them. She is the help-mate of man, the 
handmaid of God : enviable distinction ! (if 
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envy dare intrude on such holy precincts?) 
Gracious dispensation from the Most High^ 
to be the partner of him who, made /* a little 
lower than the angels, is crowned with glory 
and power !** To be heaven^s selected agent 
throughout all ages, to comfort the wretched, 
to soften the pangs of disease, to heal a bro- 
ken heart, and to lull the troubled soul of man 
into a peace that makes him dream of para« 
dise ! Who would barter this sacred privilege, 
this office of cup-bearer to the beneficent Je- 
hovah, this power of shedding the balm of 
Gilead upon all that grieve, for the proudest 
prerogatives of command ? True it is, that he 
who would be the master of all, must be the 
servant of all ! Rational empire lies in ability 
to influence and effect the happiness of others^ 
and this empire is not denied to woman \ it 
is her inheritance, and she holds it by this 
charter, — ^^ Whosoever will be great among 
ye, let them be your ministers ; and whoso- 
ever will be chiefs among you, let them be 
your servants/' 

If the throne of benevolence be at the feet 
gi the unhappy^ affection owns no power that- 



is not devoted to the object of her tows. Lovf 
is never convinced that he reigns^ till he finds 
that he may serve ; and woman, from her con- 
stitution^ is more inclined than man is^ to tbii 
generous disposition. The sensitive percep- 
tions of men are not so delicate^ delightful^ 
and innocent, as those of women; hence they 
are not so cherished^ nor so stationary. ^^ Man 
is stung with passion, woman is touched by 
it. In the one instance, torment makes the 
suiTerer eager to rid himself of pain, either by 
satisfying desire, or extinguishing it ;'^ and in 
the other, the softness of the perception ex- 
cites only a new feeling, which, by awakening 
a thousand tender and pleasing sensibilities, 
is welcomed rather than repelled : henee, from 
the peculiar delicacy with which the sensitive 
soul of woman receives all its impressions, 
they are retained and made subjects of frequent 
review; the delighted spirit descends into this 
cabinet of beautiful pictures, and while listen** 
mg to the sweet romances which imaginatiott 
tells of each, forgets to re-ascend and follovr 
reason over the hard grounds of 
probabilities and consequence^ 
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It has been «aid that ^^ the purest flames 
bum the longest and the brightest ! " By ana- 
logy, the love of woman is not only more last- 
ing than that of man^ but more devoted. She 
regards its object^ not with the weakness of 
passion^ but with the strength of pure affec- 
tion ; with admiration^ veneration^ and a kind 
of holy zeal. For what is it that the saintly 
Origen says ? ^' He who carefully imitates 
God^ is God's best statue !" And was not man 
made in the image of God ? And is not his 
spirit an emanation from the source of all 
perfecUon? How then can woman fail to 
worship the awful copy of the Most High ? 
How refrain from loving the shadow of what 
she adores i 

When man honours his Maker^ by not dis- 
paraging his work^ or deserting the standard 
of moral greatness which the son of Mary 
planted in Palestine^ then he stands in his roy«* 
al station^ lord of the world; and consequently 
the superior of woman. For^ it is in life as in 
a race^ the most vigorous and active^ being na- 
turally fitted to outstrip the rest^ wins the ho* 
nour of the day : and man has this advantage 
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over the weaker sex. But why weaker? Wc 
know not; only heaven hath willed it so. But 
how weaker ? may receive a less categorical^ 
and^ to some enquirers, a more satisfactory 
answer. 

. Woman's weakness (and therefore danger) 
lies in her imagined security: it arises from 
the faintness of her first perceptions, which 
allows hostile objects to steal upon her. But 
to explain this: the eye sees that man's body 
is formed of toughef materials than that of 
woman; his nerves and the finer ligamenti 
\vhich unite the organs of sense to the soul, 
are also of a stronger, more irritable and com- 
bustible nature : (that this is true, we may 
look to experience;) hence the moment that 
any appetite or passion touches them, like a 
spark to a train of gunpowder,, the whole is in 
conflagration ; the citadel must be surrender- 
ed, or the fife quenched. Base spirits submit 
to the first; great ones, by glorious exertion,, 
do the last. In either case, the decision hath 
positive effects.. The passion admitted or de- 
stroyed, is distinct from any other. Love, 
4i(Qbition^ revenge, may all ej^ist in the breast 
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frFaman^ and bum at the samd time with 
strong, onward, and unmingling flames : the 
rapidity and force of his conceptions give this 
impetus to the passioiis, which keieps them se« 
parate and powerful. With such a turbulent 
army in his^bosom, (for the passions are either 
the soldiers or the rebels of virtue,) it depends 
upon man's imperial part, his mind, whether 
they shall rule, or reason maintain the supre- 
macy. When the last is the victory how gra- 
ciously do the insurgents follow in her train ! 
And how worthily does man use his boasted 
free-agency, in chusing good instead of evil ! 
Woman, on the contrary, in consequence 
of the fineness of her animal construction, and 
the corresponding delicacy of her sensibilities, 
is affected almost imperceptibly. Admiration 
of amiability gently moving her spirits, excites 
a pleasing warmth about her heart, and by de- 
crees the glow diffusing itself through her 
frame, and around her soul, seems (though she 
is unconscious how,) to wrap her in a globe 
of light. That globe is her world : through 
its atmosphere she views every object ; the 
medium of her love tinges all creation •, axid 3Jl 
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it is fair Or fot^I, she is happy or miserable^ 
Yirtuous or (alas ! for the perhaps,) the re^ 
rerse! 

The passions usually attack woman in thif 
way : but in describing their progress^ I select 
that of love for an example, it being the one 
that in general hath most influence on the sex* 
By advancing unperceived^ noiseless, and al- 
most unfelt^ it saps the very foundation of re- 
sistance ; it overflows the heart, and softens 
its severities : and a softened heart being not 
many degrees from a weakened one, any im- 
pression made on it to the prejudice of the be- 
loved object, is like a stamp on the sea-sand) 
thetide of tenderness passes over it, and all is 
washed away. 

Woman may struggle, and female philoso- 
phers declaim of her independence and equality 
with man, her heart will still be faithful to the 
law which pronounced, *^ Woman ! Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee !** Hence, as this law is enforced 
even by her wishes, woman must provide 
against its probable ill consequences, by tem- 
pering it with adheretlct \» ^xw^xi\ftUor ordi- 
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nance: — ^^ Love God and his commandmenU 
above all things !" Those commands oblige 
her to admire nothing before virtue | and ad- 
miring only that) she cannot love its opposite: 
consequently^ by directing all her exertions to* 
wards the soul's excellence in herself | and all 
her wishes towards seeing it exemplified in 
another; her attention will never be fascinated 
by any thing different from virtue ; and when 
«he does meet with it, judgment consents to 
die recognition of sympathy, and her heart 
bows to the influence of what was and is the 
aim of her soul. 

Such is the model of female excellence 
whiQh Sir Philip Sidney has set forth in his 
beautiful character of the princess of Arcadia. 
"He thus describes her, when suffering the 
tortures of an unhappy love, and afflictions 
from her enemies. 

*^ Pamela did walk up and down, fiill of 
deep, though patient, thoughts : for her look 
and countenance were settled ; her pace soft 
and almost still of one measure, without any 
passionate gesture, or violent motion ; till at 
length (as it were,) awiiking, and st:€».^^w- 
3 
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Jtig herself, — ^Well, said she, yet this is bc5tl 
and of this I am sure, that howsoever they 
wrong me, they cannot master God. No 
darkness blinds His eyes ; no gaol bars Him 
out. To whom then else should I fly, but to 
Him, for succour ? And therewith kneeling 
down, even where she stood, she thus said. — 
O All-seeing Light, and Eternal Life of all 
things ! To whom, nothing is either so great, 
that it may resist ; nor so small, that it is con* 
temned ! Look upon my misery, with thine 
eye of mercy ; and let thine infinite power 
vouchsafe to limit out some proportion of de- 
liverance unto me, as to thee, shall seem most 
convenient. Let not injury, O Lord, triumph 
over me; and let my faults, by thy hand, be 
corrected ; and make not mine unjust enemy 
the minister of thy justice. But yet, my God! 
if in thy wisdom this be the aptest chastise- 
. ment, for my inexcusable folly; if this low 
bondage, be fittest for my over-high desires; 
if the pride of my not enough-humble heart 
be thus to be broken, O Lord, I yield unto 
thy will ; and joyfully embrace what sorrow 
thau wilt have me suffw. OiAy> thii« mucl}^ 
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let me crave of thee! (Let my craving, 
Lord, be accepted of thee ; since even that 
proceeds from thee ! ) Let me crave, e\'en by 
the noblest title whicK, in my greatest afflic- 
tion, I may gi\^ myself, — that I am thy crea- 
ture^-aud by thy Goodness 1 (which is Thy- 
self !) That thou wilt suffer some beam of thy 
majesty, so to shine into my mind, that it 
may still depend confidently upon thee. Let 
calamity be the exercise, but not the over- 
throw of my virtue. Let the power of my 
enemies prevail, but pre\'ail not to destruc- 
tion. Let my greatness be their prey; let my 
pain be the sweetness of their revenge. Let 
them (if so it seem good unto thee !) vex me 
with more and more punishment; but, O 
Lord ! let never their wickedness have such a 
hand, but that I may carry a pure mind in a 
pure body!*' 
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LOVE. 

1. 
WftAT men commonly call love, is the 
basest and yet the most fruitful of all passions* 
Fear breedeth contrivance, anger is the cradle 
of courage, joy openeth and enn6bleth the 
heart, sorrow, as it closeth, so it draweth in*- 
ward to look to the correcting of itself 5 and 
so all of them generally have power towards 
some good, l^ the direction of reason. Btit 
this bastard-love, (for indeed the name of love 
is most unworthily applied to so hateful a hu- 
mour,) as it is engendered between intempe- 
rate Desire and Idleness ; as the matter it works 
upon is nothing but. a certain base weakness^ 
which some gentle fools call a gentle hearty 
as its etijoined companions be unquiet long- 
ings, fond comforts, feint discontents, hope* 
less jealousies, ungrounded rages, causeless 
yieldings^ ; so is the highest end it aspires unto, 
a little pleasure, with much pain before and 
great repentance a£leT, BuX vVia.\. ^ud^ how 
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cftdlessly it runs 16 infinite evih, wert fit 
enough for the matter to speak of, but not for 
ears in whom there is a true disposdtion to 
virtue. It utterly subverts the course of na. 
ture, in making reason give place to sens^, 
ttnd man to woman. And truly I think, herc^ 
upon it first stole the name of love : for in*- 
deed the true love hath that excellent nature 
in it, that it dolh transform the very essence 
of the lover into the thing beloved ; uniting 
«jid, as it were, incorporating it with a secret 
and inward working. And herein do these 
kinds of love imitate the celestial ; for as the 
Jove of heaven maketh one heavenly, the love 
of virtue, virtuous, so doth the love of the 
world make one become worldly ; and this li- 
centious love of woman doth so enfeeble manv 
that if he yield to it, it will so womanize him, 
as to make him an object of disdain to her for 
whom he sold all* 

Remark, 

There are two things which every man 
«iust prefer before his mialT^s^i---\\V8>C>^^«sA 
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his honour ! She who admits of any derelic- 
tion from either, sanctions what will probably 
betray herself; for he never can be true to 
another, who is unfaithful to his own best in- 
terests. The woman who could love such 
, baseness, would not value its opposite; and 
by so guilty a licence disparaging not only 
the modesty of her sex, but the integrity of 
human nature, she deserv^es the consequences 
of her crime. ^^ Love (says the good Atter- 
bury,) is the fountain of pleasure 5 the passion 
which gives every thing we do or enjoy its re- 
' lish and affreeableness.*' And such love is the 
effect of virtue: it lives while the cause exists; 
but should that cease, it would expire- 
There is no principle in any other love. 

Nothing can so heartily love as virtue. 

Remark. 

Because virtue shuts out all selfish consider* 
ations. 2 
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3. 

The two bands of Good-will are Loveliness 
and Lovingness. 

4. 

Matters are so turned in the lover, that 
where at first, liking the manners of the lad/ 
beloved did breed good-will, now good-will 
becomes the chief cause of liking her man- 
ners ; so that within a while his mistress is 
not prized because of her demeanour but the 
demeanour is prized because it is her's. Then 
follows the most natural effect of conforming 
himself to that which she does like, the not 
only wishing himself to be such anotheir in 
virtues, but to ground an imitation upon a so 
much-esteemed authority: so that the next 
degree is to mark all her doings, speeches, and 
fashions, and to make them into himself, as a 
jpattem worthy proceeding on. 

Remark. 

Love is the only power which, by reciprocal 
sympathy, seems to blend and to change two 
separate natures into one. The lover's soul i& 
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united with that of the beloved : but whicfe 
fver most ^irongl)r attract?, that absorbs the 
other, and makes it a part of itself; hence the 
consequence of perfect love is perfect peace; 
in4 where the prevailing influence is good, 
perfect virtue. This ascendancy of the bc'^ 
loved object is sq imperious that (as it may 
sometiines tend to evil,) a woman should ba 
careful not to model her aoul to suit the fraiU 
ties of her companion^ but to hear with thesa* 
Though his character may be a trial, it ought 
|iot to be an impediment to her virtue* Th6 
£rst awakener of legitimate love is an idea of 
fxcellence^ whether the sentiment origiDiatd 
frotn real or fanciful superiority, it can be nou- 
rished by na inferior food : being of celestial 
birth, so must^e its aliment. And, therefore, 
we must either find the object of our Ipvc truly 
good, or make him so. We n^ay pardon what 
we do not approve, prune what we cannot era- 
dicate, and shew an example of that conduct 
which we <:annot inculcate by precept. 

« 

5. 

ZfQVt if better than a pair of spectaol^a to 
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oud&e every thing teem greater^ which is seen 
through it. 

And hatred^ not less ready to give derogato^ 
ry impressions through 4ts opposite mediuin, 
has this advantage^ that her monsters are be* 
lieved to be^^ bom of women ;'' while the ob'^ 
jects of love's panegyric are hardly doubted to 
be mere ^^ children of the elements T* The 
'.world is lamentably sceptical to good reports, 
and ridiculously credidous to bad* 

6. 
The force of love to those folk who feel it^ 
is many ways very strong ; but no ways strong* 
er than that it doth so enchain the lover's 
judgment upon her who holds the reins of hia 
mind^ that whatsoever she doth is ever in his 
eyes best ! And that best being, by the con- 
tinual motion of our changing life, turned by 
her to any other thing, that thing again be* 
cometh best. $o, that nature in each kind 
suSeting but one superlative, the lover only 
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admits no positive. If she sit stili that is best, 
for so is the conspiracy of her several graces 
held together to make one perfect figure of 
beauty ; if She walk, no doubt that is best ; 
for besides she maketh the more places happy 
by her steps, the very stirring adds a pleasing 
life to her native perfections; if she be sflentj 
that without comparison is best, since by that 
means the untroubled eye most freely may de* 
vour the sweetness of its object: bot if sh^ 
speak, he will take it on his death that is best; 
the quintessence of ea:ch word being distilled 
down into his affected soul ! 

7- 

Liking is not always the child of beauty ; 
but whatsoever is liked,, to the liker is beau- 
tiful. 

8. 

No decking sets forth any thing so mueh 
: as affection. 

9. 

How tender to every motion doth love make 
the lover's heart 1 How he measures all his 
joys by his lady's contentment^ and doth^ 
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with a respectful eye, hang all his behaviour 
upon her eyes ! 

10. 
Force cannot be the school of love, 

11. 
True love would not, for his life, constrain 
his lady's presence ; but he would rather die 
than consent to her absence. 

12. 
Did ever man*s eye look through love, up- 
on the majesty of virtue shining through 
beauty, and not become a rapt ive ? And is it 
the «tyle of a captive to write My will and 
pleasure? 

13. 
Cupid ^ makes it his sport to pull the war- 
rior*a plumes. 

14. 
I can never deem thit to be love which, in 
haughty hearts, proceeds of a desire only to 
please. 
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Jiemart. 

It is tl^c coquetry of vanity in love wiib It* 
«elf I and the more it pleases^ the greater are 
the sacrifices made to its selfishness. ^ Some 
siei^ apd womep app^^ earnest to promote 
the pleasure of others, whiletheirrei^ inten- 
.tiohis directly contrary; they are beautiful, 
polite^ and interesting, for no pther purpose 
than to charm and to betray : they lire the sy-? 
ien9 who woo with sw^et melodienj and when 
^e vessel strikes, iaugh ^t the crew. Know-* 
ing no satisfaction in yielding delight, the con* 
vjction of exciting paia gives them no unea- 
siness; nay, they exull in the midst of sighs 
and groans; for4aearts are their spoil, and the 
temple of vanity is full of them* 

15. 

With $6me natures, too much yielding 
breedeth cruelty; and granting desire, caHseth 
the desire to be neglected. 
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Remark. 

Sordid minds cannot comprehend the mag« 
nanimity of forbearance^ nor the generosity of 
a free indulgence. This, they denominate 
weakness ; that, baseness of spirit. Presum- 
ing on the patience which suffers without re* 
sentment, they think that it cannot, because 
it will noty revenge; and injury is heaped on 
injury, till the bourn is passed which meek- 
ness herself should defend. Thus, the daugbtr 
erand wife are sometimes forced, by the crui- 
elty of them who oi^ht to have been their pro-< 
tectors, to rebel : if it may be called rebellion, 
which is grounded on the first principles of 
humanity ; — Self-preservation and the love of 
goodness ! Who can revere the wretch whose 
aim is the destruction of peace and life, or es- 
teem him who lives only to outrage the most 
sacred duties of man? The ingratitude which 
neglects and contemns the granted good it has 
sought, is a^kin to the tyrannical spirit men- 
tioned above. Both are ambitious of power, 
to wring the possessions of others into their ' 
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own hands ; and hate to receive as a gift^ what 
they might seize as plunder. What is yield- 
ed^ is debased in their eyes : not having suf- 
ficient generosity in themselves to give any 
thing of valiie^ — ^ consented benefit loses all 
worth in thdr estimation. They know not 
the delicacy, taste, and nobleness, which feels, 
that the soul of the bestower mingling with 
the gift, imbues it with a riclmess ^^ more pre- 
cious than rubies!" That only is worthy of 
reception, which is freely offered ; and he who 
can take enforced profit, or accept constrained 
, servi^^, is more sordid, base, and contempt- 
ible ihan the pick-lock who steals into his 
neighbour's coffers* 

16. 
Love is the band of lo vc» 



Semark. 



. i m 



It IS a common remark, that ^^ Love cannot 
exist without hope!" ^Tis probahle that it 
will not, for every reason is against it ; and 
when it is in a woman'^ breast, the modesty as 
well as dignity of her sex, will lead her to ex- 
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tinguish, what fails to arouze sympathy, or 
has lost the power once possessed, to keep it 
awake. There are circumstance* under which 
the " band of Ipve'* being destroyed, love flies; 
but kindness will still remain. A virtuous 
heart can never be totally indifferent to the 
happiness of a creature it has once regarded 
with peculiar tendem^s. It is only the vile 
passion, the detestable counterfeit of love^ 
that, when disappointed^ turns into hatred. 

17. 

When with pity towards a fair and virtuous 
object, the heart is once made tender, accord- 
ing to the aptness of the humour, it receives 
quickly a cruel impression of that wonderful 
passion, which to be defined is impossible ; 
because no words reach to the strange nature 
of it : they only know it, who inwardly feel 
it : — it is called Love ! 

18; 

Nothing doth more naturalFy follow its 
jcause, than care to preserve and benefit, doth 
pursue unfeigned affection^ 
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19. 
There is no service like his that serves be- 
cause he loves. 

True love is willing to make extremest 
danger a testimony that it esteems no danger 
as danger^ in regard to giving satisfaction to 
its beloved. 

21. 

True love can no more be dkninished by 
showers of evil-hap, than flowers are marred 
by timely rains. 



Remark, 

But rather^ like the rain-bow^ will shine 
brightest in the darkest cloud. 

22. 
Suffering for the object beloved, is wo»t to 
endear affection. 

Love maketh obedience stand up agaiasi 
all other passions. 
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24. 

Love, in fear, forgetteth the fear of nature. 

Remark, 

For, there ig no lource of fear so dreadful, 
as a threat of evil befalling the object of love. 
That object being the animating principle of 
all our joysj an injury done to it strikes at the 
root of our own happiness : we live in those 
we love, and their pains produce our death.--* 
When this aflTection, jealous of every pang 
that pierces the endeared heart, has not only 
been bom of Virtue, but fostered by Kty, 
(which hovers with increasing interest over 
unmerited sufierings,) It becomes so intimate- 
ly entwined with every feeling, wish, action, 
principle,' and source of life and thought in 
the lover's breast, tba^ uq separation, but that 
of death, can sever the union. There is a 
sublimity in true loVe, which leaves the sordid 
gratifications of sense in the dust: it aeem^ to 
seek the soul, alone, of it& object ; to bear it in 
its arms and bosom, through all the ills of 
mortality; to cherish it with the hallowed 
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sympathies of mutual thought, mutual tender- 
ness, and mutual aspirations after immortal 
virtue. Love springs from heaven, and to 
heaven it returns : the sacredness of its origin 
in^ses a holy peace and rapture through the 
bosom ; sweet even are the cares of this se- 
raphic passion. It is a communion of spirits 
so ineffable, so blissful, so full of beatified 
meditations, that no earthly tongue can de- 
clare its thoughts, can describe its joys. Even 
sorrow herself, when she loves and weeps, 
finds that her tears are balm. One of the 
most tender and unfortunate of lovers,, thus 
pictures, with no fictitious pen, the effects of 
this magic passion, 

<^ The death of nature led me to a still 
more interesting subject, that came home to 
my bosom, — the death of her I loved. A vil- 
lage bell was tolling; I listened, and thought 
of the moment when I heard the interrupted 
breath, and felt the agonizing fear, that the 
same sound would never more reach my ears, 
and that the intelligence glanced from my 
eyes, would never more be felt. The spoiler 
had seized his prey j the sun was fled^ what 
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^as this world to me? I wandered to another, 
where death and darkness could not enter ; 
I pursued the sun beyond the mountains^ and 
the soul escaped from this vale of tears. My 
reflections were tinged with melancholy^ but 
they were sublime^ I smiled on the king of 
terrors ; the tie which bound me to my friends 
he could not break; the same mysterious knot 
united me to the source of all goodness and 
happiness* I had seen the Divinity reflected 
in a face I loved; 1 had read immortal cha- 
racters displayed on a human countenance^ 
and forgot myself whilst I gazed. I could 
not think of immortality^ without recollecting 
the ecstacy I felt, when my heart first whis- 
pered to me, that I was beloved ; and again 
did I fed the tie of mutual affection; fervently 
I prayed to the Father of mercies, and rejoic- 
ed that He could see every turn of a heart, 
whose movements I could not perfectly under- 
stand. My passion seemed a pledge of im- 
mortality; I did not wish to hide it from the 
all-searching eye of heaven. Where, indeed, 
could I go from His presence ? And, whilst 
it was dear to me^ thougli Darkaess fai^ht 
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reign during the night of Ilfe^ Joy wouli 
come when I awoke to life everlasting." 

25. 

' Love is the refiner of invention., 

26. 
Love, one timelayeth burthens j another 
time, givetb wings. 

27. 
There are no thralls like them who have; 
inward bondage* 

28. 
True love were very unlovely, if it were half 
80 deadly as lovers term it. 

29. 
Love is a passion &r more easily reprehend^ 
ed than refrained. 

30. 
Love fears the accident of an instant. 

«1. 
The nature of desire is no easier to receive 
belief^ than it is bard to ground belief ; for^ 
as desire is glad to embrace the first shew of 
comfort^ so is desire desirous of perfect assu^ 
rsuce. 
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Remark. 

Love is the accompUsher of delicacy ; and 
it 19 well known, that ^^ he who too qaucb re- 
fines his delicacy, will always endanger hi9 
quiet!** The doubts of love are never to be 
wholly overcome : they grow with its various 
anxieties^ timidities, and tendernesses; and 
are the very fruits of the reverence in which 
the admired object is beheld. 

32. 

As well he that ateals might allege the Iov« 
of money ; be that murders^ the love of re- 
venge; be that r^belsy the love of greatness} 
as the adulterer^ the love of woman : sincQ 
they do in all their gpeecbes affirm they love 
that^ which an ill-governed passion makeU^ 
them to follow. But love may have no such 
privilege: that sweet and heavenly uniting of 
the minds^ which properly is called love» can 
never slide ixito an action that \% not virtuou9« 
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33. 
Where folly is not the cause of vehement 
I©ve, reproach will never be the effect. 

34. 
She that trusleth a libertine,, may as welF 
thkik to grasp water, or to bind the wind. 

Remark. 

An oM writer observes, that a licentious 
man cannot love. Indiscriminate devotion to 
the sex, is a sort of polytheism, inconsistent 
with the pure worship demanded by love. In 
short, there is as much diflference* between the 
gross passions of the libertine, and the fine 
tendernesses of the lover, as betwixt the irra- 
'tionality of the idolater, and the reasonableness 
of the Christian, who adores the one Deity in 
spirit and in truth. 

35. 
h is folly to believe that he can falthfulljf 
love, who does not love faithfulness. 
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Remark. 

The virtues, like the Muses, are always seen 
In groupes. A goocl principle was never found 
solitary in any breast. Actions that assume 
the name of benevolence without arising from 
its principle, do not Reserve the name of vir- 
tue; they are-mere impulses, and at the ca* 
price of accident to prompt or to withhold. 
Kind dispositions are confirmed to be virtues, 
by reflecting on their nature and design; (for 
unless justice be made judge over sensibility, 
it will as likely lead to injure some, as to be- 
nefit others,) and by frequent use, generous 
sympathies become so habitual, that the ex- 
ercise of them is as natural as standing or walk- 
ing; and with as little apparent exertion of 
the mind. When the soul understands the 
value of goodness, and the worthlessness of 
vice, it must forsake reason before it consents 
to depart from the foundation of goodness, 
which is obedience to the eternal laws of jus- 
tice 1 This obedience is the fountain of moral 
argument; and diffused throu^ various 
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streams, is the principle of all the virtues. Il 
is an unimpeachable and constant will to ren- 
der to every one his due ; and, according to 
the covenant of humanity, to promote the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures to the utmost 
of our power. What a noble progeny proceed 
from so goodly a parent ! Courage, which 
blames or defends with impartiality j patience, 
that sustains the calamities of life without 
shrinking; and perseverance, which bcar$ 
through all ills, to the very point of hdnour! 
True honour is subservient neither to fortune 
nor to force 5 it is an ' immaculate sense of 
right, that disdains to bend before any cir- 
cumstance ; it is the guardian of constitution* 
al valour; and the best counsellor of those ve- 
hement affections which, breaking bouikls^ 
would betray their possessor to misery, instead 
of leading him to happiness. This ^sential 
virtue, teaches man that moderation is the 
ground of magnanimity; and how beautifully 
do lessons of humility, observance, forbear- 
ance, clemency, affability, amity, temperance^- 
and chastity, arise from so fair a foundation ! 
\Vc may easily disctnv tVvt dv^d^k of honour 
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hf ilia fruits ; and when we see him obedient 
to God and faithful to man, can we doubt his 
truth to woman ? No ; virtue is consistent ! 
And though her sons may swerve^ they do not 
break from her laws* He who is loyal to ho- 
nour, will not be a traitor to lore : but when 
unfeuthfidness stands for the reward oi Jide* 
Utt/y she must be a fool that gives it. 

36. 
Love^ to a yielding heart, is a king ; but to 
t resisting, is a tyrant. 

37. 
Love does not alvVays reflect itself; though 
I cannot tell how, but in noble minds, by a 
certain duty, it claims an answering. 

3S. 
True love, well-<ronsidered, hath an infec- 
tive power. 

39v 
In love, I desire that my desire may be 
weighed in the balance of honour, and let vir- 
tue hold the beam. 

40. 
Perfections meetii^ia divers per^ot^^ <:.^sv.- 
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x\ot choose but find one another^ and delight 
in that they find: for Jikeness of manners is 
likely in reason, to draw liking with affection. 

41. 
If we love virtue, in whom should we love 
it, but in a virtuous creature? Without it be 
meant that we should love the word virtue, 
where we see it written in a book ! 

42. 
What doth better become wisdoni, than to 
discern what is worthy the loving? What 
more agreeable to goodness, than to love it 
so discerned? And what to greatness of heart, 
than to be constant in that it once loved, 

43. 
She is not worthy to be loved, that hath 
not some feeling of her own worthiness, 

44., 
When the perfections are made up of vir- 
tues, as well as of beauties, in the party be- 
loved ; as the feeling of them cannot come in- 
to any unnoble heart, shall that heart, (though 
it be in the bosom of one of low degree,) 
which doth not only feel them, but hath all 
the vrorkjngs of its life placed in them, shall 
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that hearty I say, lifted up to such a heights- 
be counted base? Such love bringieth the 
lover to the consideration of his mistresses 
virtues; and that consideration maketh him 
the more virtuous, and so the more worthy. 
And in all things it becometh a true lover to 
have his heart more set upon her good, than 
on his own; and to bear a tenderer respect to 
her honour, than to his own satisfaiction. 

45. 

How sweet is the prayer of the virgin heart 
to its love ! Thy virtues won me. With vir- 
tue preserve me! Dost thou love me? Keep 
me then still worthy to be loved 1 

46. 

It is the happy lover's duty^ in whom his 
mistress has rested her estate, her life, and her 
honour, to double his former care; and make 
her see his virtue no less in preserving, than 
in obtaining. His faith ought to be a faith 
^ much in freedom as in bondage. He ought 
to govern his love towards her, still as to re- 
tain her worthy of his love. Let not his joy^, 
which ought ever to last, be stained in his 
own conscience. Let no shadaw o^ x^^^xnX:* 

VOL, II, G 
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ancc ?teal mto the sweet consideration of their 
mutual happiness. 

Remurkm 

Of what that subtle thing is, whfch gives 
life to the whole body of love, we arc as ig- 
norant as man is of the substance of the soul 
which animates his being. We see many 
whom we respect, admire, and esteem j but 
one only that we love. There is a strange 
mystery in this sentiment; a^ort of fatal in- 
fiuence that infects the heart before it is aware, 
and by a means it cannot discover. The 
platform or the altar of love, may be analyzed 
and explained: it is constructed of virtue, 
beauty, and affection. Such is the pyre, such 
is the offering: but the ethereal spark must 
come from heaven, that lights the sacrifice. 
True love cannot exist without the graces of 
mind as well as of person: it is still Cupid 
and Psyche: love is unblest until it mingles 
with the soul ; and the soul wanders from 
pleasure to pleasure, unsusceptijjle of joy, till 
Bbe meets it in the bosom oi\oN^% 
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MARRIAGE. 

Have you ever seen pure rose-water kept 
in a cbrystal glass ? How fine it looks, how 
sweet it smells, while the beautiful urn im- 
prisons it ! Break the glass, and let the water 
take its own course; doth it not embrace dust, 
and loose all its former sweetness and fair- 
ness ? Truly so are we, if we have not the stay 
rather than the restraint of marriage. 

Who doth desire that his wife should be 
chaste, first be he true j for truth doth deserve 
truth* 



3. 



CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS* 

The messenger found Argalus at a castle of 
his own, sitting in a parlour with the fair Par- 
^enia; he, reading in & book Vhe ^\.ot\a% c!l 

G2 
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Hercules j she by him, as to hear him read; 
but while his eyes looked on the book, she 
looked on his eyes, and sometimes staying 
him with some pretty questions, not so much 
to be resolved of the doubt, as to give him oc- 
casion to look upon her. A happy couple ! 
He, joying in her; she, joying in herself, but 
in herself because she enjoyed him. Both in- 
creased their riches by giving to each other ; 
each making one life double, because they 
made a double life one ; where desire never 
wanted satisfaction, nor satisfaction ever 
brought satiety. He, ruling because she would 
obey; or rather, because she would obey, she 
therein ruling. 

* 

Remark. ' , 

Woman may be content, maybe gay, with- 
out love; but she cannot be happy. Created 
for the gentle offices of affection, her nature 
is predisposed to tenderness; and the usual 
plan of female education tending directly to 
points that lead to love, she is accustomed to 
seek her pleasure iu acU oi tt^.^^l\x\ mlmstra- 
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tion, aiid to find her best satisfactions in tbd 
acknowledged good she dispenses. What is 
the testimony of the celebrated daughter of 
Necker on this subject ? " In the career of 
female fame, there are few prizes to be ob- 
tained which can vie with the obscure state of 
a beloved wife or a happy mother."' Wo- 
man's heart is too delicate and timid, to desire 
any species of fame for its own sake : to her 
it is Jupiter in his thunders, too potent for her 
senses. If celebrity be ever pleasing, it is 
when she hopes it may be the herald of her 
worth, to him she loves ; sweet then is the 
voice of praise, and dear the homage of the 
multitude. But should no ear hear it, no eye 
see it, that is of consequence to her, the 
world's adulation is worse than insipid; it 
mocks her with the shadow of an estimation 
that she cannot obtain. 

Woman was formed to admire, man to be 
admirable. His, are the glories of the sun at 
noon-day; her' s, the softened splendour of 
the midnight moon. Unless man and woman 
have the^e relative ideas of each other's na- 
tures and reciprocal duties, marriagfe is no 
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longer a bond of amity. Congenial principles 
and a discreet adaption of ta^tes^ afTectionS) 
and humours^, to each other's constitution^ 
must be the ground-work of the contract, if 
happiness is to be the restilt. Both sexes 
should keep their proper places, Man is to 
maintain his station as the guide^ protector, 
JHid cherisher of his wife; and woman is to 
hold in her duty of observing, obeying, and 
comforting her husband. 

There is no word in language that has oc- 
casioned more heart-burnings in female bo- 
soms, than the matrimonial vow of oledience. 
But why should woman hesitate to promise 
that which the dispositions of her soul, and 
the tenderness of her affection prompts? 
Could her free-will do otherwise than yield 
submission to a reason superior to her oyim? 
Could she refrain from acceding all her wishes 
to the desires of the owner of that reason, 
when she loves him ? Surely no woman will 
answer this by saying, ** I love a man whose 
reason is inferior to my own, and therefore it 
would be shameful to vow to obey him !" The 
5hame is her*s for so loving j *^ not loving first. 
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but loving wrong is blame!** Hence the fault 
)ie» in her choice^ and not with the frameiB 
of the marriage ceremony}, who made no re- 
servations for absurd or sordid matches. 

According to the degree towards perfection 
in the sexual characters of individuals^ thejr 
are formed to excite reciprocal affection. It 
has been explained that man's excellence arisen 
from mental sublimity; woman% in the 
beauty of her mind. How lovely is the union 
of these opposite yet blending sources of ad- 
miration! The lofty mountain of St. Gothard, 
standing over the luxuriant vale of Reusse, 
and sheltering it from the storms^ exhibits^ 
not a more magnificent and charming scene.. 
When marriage is contracted on these prin- 
ciples, the graceful, endearing^ and lasting 
happiness of Argalus and Parthenia is pro- 
duced. But when the man is contemptible, 
or the woman vain, feuds, " never-ending,, 
still beginning,*'* are the consequence. Some 
philosopher hath said that ** men who are in- 
ferior to their fellow men, are always most 
anxious to establish their superiority over wo- 
men.." And by parity of observation, (for 
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ignorance is the first cause of presumption,) 
we may remark, that silly, thoughtless wo-^ 
men make the loudest protest against deference 
to husbands. 

If the highest proof of sense be moderation, 
though a fine mind must know its own value, 
it will yet maintain it with gentleness. Who, 
that is a Christian, will deny that '^^ the hus- 
band is the head of the wife." And such a 
head' ruling by wisdom, must command the 
heart (it being a rational one,) that loves it. 
But when men of superior endowments match 
themselves with wortien who cannot discri- 
minate what their merit is, from that of an 
inferior, they ought not to be surprised when 
they find a tormentor instead of a comforter. 
Paradise was a desart to Adam till Eve shared 
its delights, for ^^ man, the hermit, sigh'd, 
till woman smiled V But how can genius en- 
joy its privileges, if the partner he hath chosen 
neither understand his talents, nor compre- 
hend his virtues ? It is the living chained to 
the dead. His paradise is no paradise to a 
creature who, has no taste for the charms of 
nature^ no enjoyment in the heavenly quali^ 
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ties which declare him, " the lord pre-emi- 
nent of all below I** But this description does 
not suit with all men : we do not see this Stamp 
of empire on the soul of every man 1 Far from 
it, if we must call that a soul, a spark of the 
divine essence, which propels base appetites, 
blows up the vilest passions, and actuates cow- 
ardice to the most savage crimes ? There are 
knaves and villains who, by some unlucky 
star^ some evil chance^ or cruel deception, get 
themselves united to women of mind and 
feeling. Politeness they leave at the church* 
door 5 and for the common laws of humanity 
and decency, they keep no terms with them^ 
Contumely, oppression^ neglect, outrage, com^ 
prise their matrimonial discipline. Tliey 
consider wives as slaves : and horrible are the 
tales which many a fair creature might relate 
to an admiring circle, if a delicate conscience 
would allow her to " unfold the secrets of her 
prison-house!'' Irrational commands, un-. 
grateful taunts, brutal insults,.mortifying con- 
tempts, and flagrant acts of profligacy, lead the 
way, till outrage upon outrage succeeds, and, 
O, shame to man ! to nature ! he strikes her I 

c 5 
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Tender^ confiding woman is wounded by th^ 
hand that ought to have been her defence ; is 
held up to obloquy^ by the arm that ought to 
have been her protection ! Such are the men 
who drive their wives^ (wretched in so sad a 
refuge!) into the seducor's toils: such are the 
men who exult in guilt, and put the price of 
innocence with their own dishonour, into 
their purses. Till the bridal pair consider 
mind and heart of greater consequence to mu- 
tual concord, than their respective fortune 
and fashion, calamitous cases of matrimonial 
disunion will continue to stain our annals^ 
and transmit to posterity most disgraceful 
doubts of their own legitimacy^, and the bo-- 
BOiK of their ancestors. . 
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SOLITUDE. 



I. 

) 
I 



They are never alone, who are accompau- 
nied with noble thoughts. 

I 

Memarh \ 

4 
I 

The illustrious Scipio, whose ** nobler j 
thoughts,'' like a thousand livery*d angels^ 
lacqueyed' him^ used to say, ^^ I never, am less^ 
alone than. when, alone.*' 

Solitary life is prone to affections; 

3. 

Avoidings of company do but make the pas^ 
sions more violent when they meet with fitt 
subjects. 
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Remark, 

Few objects being present to distract atten- 
tion, all tends to the point that may happen 
to excite interests Nothing interrupts reflec- 
tion ; and reflection, by repeating the image, 
deepens it in the heart, till to erase it is impos- 
sible. The story of Petrarch, shews the mad- 
dening efiects^ of solitude upon lovers* 

4. 
Vehement love of solitariness is but a glo* 
rious title to idleness. In action, a man does 
not only benefit himself, but he benefits others* 
God would not have delivered the soul into a 
body which had arms and- legs, the instru- 
ments of doing, but that it were intended the 
mind should employ^hem \ and that the 
mind should best know its ovyn good or evil, 
by practice: which knowledge is the only way 
to increase the one, and correct the other. 
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Remarks 

When solitode is sought out as a place for 1 
the mind to dream in, and not to arouse itself 
and fonn plans for future action^ it is nothing 
better than a tomb loaded with lying epitaphs t 

" Here rests the Great False marble ! Where ? 

*' Nathing but sordid dost ties here." 

Alike are the pretensions of the whimsical in- 
habitant of solitary places : the man is buried 
«Uve; useless to his fellow-creatures; and fit 
only to *^ vegetate and rot,*' the burthened 
earth groans to cover him. 

Zimmerman has spread a specious lustre 
over this subject, and, by the magic of his 
painting, hath turned many a silly head into 
the affectation of solitude. His enthusiasm 
may be contagious : but all are not like him 
fitted to walk the plain with Innocence and 
Contemplation joined I All are not learned 
who put on the doctor's gown : many assume 
abstraction, but few meditate f for it is an 
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easy matter to look grave^ and a task of labour 
to become wise: the reputation of a thing is 
in general more valued than the reality.— 
Though Zimmerman declared his love of so» 
Utude^ he did not mean an ostentatious dis« 
play of his awn fitness to fill it : his mind 
was a little commonwealth in itself^ always at 
work for the public weal^ and solitude was 
bis. study ;. or rather,, retirement ; for that, is 
the proper name of the seclusion, he euk^ses» 
His retreat was animated by the graces of con- 
nubial and filial love, and all the social endear- 
ments of friendship : these blessings are nol^ 
the guests of solitude; she dwells^ like the; 
heonit of the desart^ ahne^ 

Eagles we see fly alone;, and they arebui^. 
sheep which always herd together* 

"Remark. 

But it is to^y that e^^les leave theirmates*;: 
not to immure themselves in the crannies of 
rocks^ or bury themselves und^r ground,, 
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amongst the ruins of a cbamd-*house. New- 
ton »hut out the worlds that he might range 
through the universe : Locke closed his door 
on the crowd of busy bodies^ that he might 
open his soul to the bright Intelligences who 
visited him from above: and Milton traversed 
the midnight woods of Ijudlow> to mark 



** t he spiiitaal creatures that walk the earth, 

** UnaecDy both when we wake and when we sleep. 
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Such men^ when they withdraw from society^ 
go on heavenly errands* Genius would want 
one of the essentials towards its perfection^ if 
it were ignorant of its destination : it knows 
its own worth and its own uses : it is a minis- 
ter of the king of kings ; and to fulfil its duty, 
that duty must be diligently studied. The great 
benefactors of mankind^ (they who teach men 
to be wise, v'u*tuous^ and happy;) when they 
have viewed the diseased multitude, usually 
retire to consider the cases and the remedies t 
the wound is in the soul> and the secret of 
cure must be sought in the physician's own 
hosom. He goes into the depths of solitude^ 
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•^ to commune with his own heart ;** to judge 
man by man; to tremble at what he is, to 
marvel at what he might be ; — how prone to 
vice, how adapted to virtue ; how foolish in 
pride, how wise in humility ! The sage is 
alone : temptation is distant ; and the world 
and its snares are at its feet ; for a time he 
forgets the earth, and, like the prophet of old, 
his soul is in heav^i.' — *^ And behold ! the 
Lord passed by ! And a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces^ 
the rocks ; but the Lord was not in the wind: 
and after the wiftd an earthquake ; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquakes and after 
•the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a still small 
voice! And it was so, when Elijah heard ity 
that he wrapped his face in his mantle." Con- 
science is not heard amid the tempests of the 
world; the aspirations of the soul are over- 
whelmed in the press of business^ in the noise 
of pleasure, and the uproar of ambition; it is 
only in solitude that we can hear distinctly 
the still small voice from heaven,, that whis- 
pers a pleading warning to erring man. How 
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sweet, yet how awful is its sound \ It is the 
soft cooing of the dove at the ark-window : 
the lonely patriarch of a drowned world, starts 
from his couch, and listens with a still joy to 
the herald of heaven, — the messenger of peace 
on earth, and good-will towards man I 



LIFE. 

How pitiable is that vanity which possess- 
eth many, to make a perpetual mansion of this 
poor baiting-place of man's life! 

Remark. 

The baser part of man must obscure and 
almost extinguish the nobler, before he can 
be content to set up his rest here and resign 
his heavenly country. This abjectness may 
be shewn in men who devote themselves to 
the accumulation of wealth, to the pursuit of 
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idle pleasures, or to the constant excitement 
and gratification of the senses: all these crea- 
tures (and others like unto them,) are mere 
earth-worms, and would be happy to lick the 
dust to eternity. Neglecting thought, they 
can have no imagination ; that smiling pro- 
phetess whose *^ promised events cast their 
shadows before!" They see no heaven in the 
8ky ; they acknowledge no providence in good 
fortune; they feel no earnest of immortality 
in the deathless affections of the soul! Weak 
is the pleasure of the world-encrusted wretch, 
when compared with the buoyant emotions 
of him who spurns its dross. He Jmows whose 
handpkiced him in the world: and as we es- 
teem presents for the sake of iht friend that 
gives them, rather than on account of their 
own value; and as they acquire new beauty in 
our eyes, by reminding us of the good-will of 
the dpnor; so a considerate man finds more 
loveliness in the world than the inconsidewit* 
does; because all that is in it he looks on a^ 
bestowed by his best friend, Almighty God ! 
He admires creation, but he does not love the 
gift better than the giver. What man ia 
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there among us, who would prefer the scarf 
wrought by his lady's hands, the bracelets 
which she wore, the letters which she wrote, 
or perhaps her very picture, which he has so 
often pressed to his heart, before her own pre- 
sence? Who would be such a fool as to he- 
sitate about throwing all these comforters of 
banishment into the wide sea, when she held 
out her arms to receive him on the opposite 
3hore ? If this seems so reasonable in earthly 
love, how unreasonable is any contradiction 
of the principle when applied to heavenly! 
But it is not so with him who estimates life 
properly : he exults in accomplishing the task 
assigned him here; and though his head be 
covered with honours, and his heart filled with 
the sweetest affections, he is ready to depart : 
but, he consents not to leave what has so 
long mingled with his soul. His soul grasps 
them yet closer; and in its bosom they are 
borne to the footstool of the Most High, to 
the infinite fields of ether, to the eternal home 
of paradise. When such a man meditates on 
the brevity of life, on the near approach of 
death, the grave is the last object that passes 
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before him : the garment of his spirit, may 
occupy its dark confines ; but the spirit it- 
self, his proper self, ascends to the cheerful 
regions of light ineffable, A few observations 
from Atterbury, will elucidate this subject.— 
^^ We see what difference there is between 
man and man ; such as there is hardly greater 
between man and beast: and this proceeds 
chiefly from the different sphere of thought 
which they act in, and the different objects 
they converse with. The mind is essentially 
the same in the peasant and the prince ; the 
forces of it naturally equal in untaught man 
and the philosopher; only one of these 
i« busied in mean affairs, and within narrower 
bounds ; the other exercises himself in things 
of weight and moment ; and this it is that 
puts the wide difference between them. No- 
ble subjects are to the mind what the sun- 
beams are to a bud or flower ; they open and 
unfold the leaves of it, put it upon exerting 
and spreading itself every way, and call forth 
all those powers that lie hid and locked up in 
it. Hence meditation on the Divine Nature, 
being the sublimest point of thought, enlarg- 
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cth the powers and capacities of our souls, by 
setting our faculties on the full stretch; and by 
turning them from little and low things, upon- 
their greatest and noblest object, they are im- 
proved to all the degrees of perfection of which 
they are capable." 



TIME. 

1. 
Time is the parent of many mutations. 

In extremities, the winning of time is the 
purchase of life. 

Remark, 

And no man being certain of the prolonga- 
tion of his life for one hour, each passing mo- 
ment, ought to be regarded as the probable li- 
mit of our time; and then how wisely would 
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we husband that estate which we now so fool- 
ishly waste ! Many of our days steal away in 
ignorance and idleness; yet the philosopher 
reminds us that these same days are imputed 
to our account; and we give them for nought; 
we incur , a penalty and have taken no game ! 
They are gone, the neglected days of our 
strength, and have not only swallowed up 
the season of our duties, but the persons and 
things unenjoyed, which we have lost ! Pro- 
digals that we are and disobedient ! Hours fly> 
and the reaper puts in his sickle before we 
have sown the seed. What excuse is it, that 
we have been eating and drinking, sleeping 
and visiting? Are these occupations of suf- 
ficient consequence to stand in the place of 
services to mankind, assistance to our neigh- 
bour^ ministration to our friends, care of our 
relatives, and watchful obedience to God ? 
Theophrastus says that ^* expense of time is 
the most precious expense that can be." How 
then can such a valuable thing be better dis- 
posed of than in the acquisition of sound wis- 
dom, true virtue^ and a peace&il conscience ? 
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YOUTH AND INEXPERIENCE/ 

1. 

Youth will never live to age, without they 
keep themselves in brtath with exercise, and 
in heart with joyfulness. Too much thinking 
doth cdhsume the spirits: and oft it falls out, 
that while one thinks too much of doing, he 
leaves to do the effect of his thinking. 

2. 

Youth ever thinks that good, whose good- 
ness or evil he sees not. 

3. 

Alt is but lip-wisdom which wants expe- 

rience. 

• 

Remark. 

The effects of confidence in the pleasurable 
property of novelties, arc rashness, inconstan- 
cy, and regret. Regret induces reflection ; aud 
reflection produces those prudent determjna* 
Uons to which we give the name of experience. 
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This remembrance should plead with age for 
the errors of youth, and remind it, that " it 
is not every irregularity in our movement, 
that is a total deviation from our course," 



AGE. 

1. 

Never may he be old that dotfi not reve- 
rence that age, whose heaviness, if it weigh 
down the frail and fleshly balance, it as much 
lifts up the noble and spiritual part: and well 
might it be alleged, that the talkativeness of 
the aged, sprlngeth from a willingness to make 
their wisdom profit others. , 

2. 
Old age, in the very disposition of it, is 
talkative. Whether it be, that nature loves 
to exercise that part most, which is least de- 
cayed, and that is the tongue ; or that know- 
ledge being the ou\y XliSm^ v4\v^xfcoi <^\ \ftsss. 
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can brag, cannot be made known but by ut- 
terance; or that man, by all means seeking 
to eternize himself, (so much the more as he . 
is near his end,) doth it not only by the child- 
ren that come of him, but by speeches and 
writings recommended to the memory of 
hearers and readers. 

t 

Remark. 

But that old age is not always confined to the 
^ tongue's utterance," in the setting forth the 
fruits of its experience, we can prove from his- 
tory : and to that end I will repeat a few ex- 
amples from the eloquent page of the author 
ctf Ximenes. 

^^ Age retains a vigour and vivacity, capable 
of good and great action, when It is not un- 
strung by indolence and excess, or torne by 
unseasonable passions. When the coward 
shrinks from a manly lambition, and from glo- 
rious toils, he sbelters himself under plausible* 
unreflected apologies. The history of man 
demonstrates that I am not giving way to ^ 
romantic flighty but that I am t^\Mv^\\^'5, ^ 

VOL0 11. H 
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plain and momentous truth. Illustrious ex- 
amples, in arts and arms^ prove what great 
achievements may be performed in old age ; 
that, too frequently, desponding period. The 
wisdom of Timoleon always determined the 
conduct of the Syracusians, on great emergen- 
cies, long after he had retired from civil and 
military employments : in his younger years, 
be had acquired and established the liberty of 
their state with the force of his arms : in bis 
old age, he protected that liberty with the vi- 
gour of his mind. The military strength and 
spirit of Camillus, when he was on the verge 
of his eightietli year, repeatedly fought and 
routed the Volsci ; and saved his ungrateful 
country. Agesilaus, when he was yet older, 
was victorious in Egypt. The god-like So- 
crates, at the ag£ of seventy, gave his tribute 
of a perfect eloquence to the immortality of 
the soul, when the hemlock was corroding bis 
vitals; and died at the summit of mortal 
glory. Our divine Milton wrote the first of 
poem^ in the decline of life j and Dry den, in 
his seventieth year, wrote the famous ode in 
which he excelledhimselfj and which eclipses 
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M compositions, of that species^ of Greece 
and Rome, and England. The illustrious 
author of the Night Thoughts 5 one of the 
Tnen who are so strong that they come to four-- 
score years ; at that age, wrote his Conjectures 
on original Composition, with all the spirit 
and fire of youth. J shall close this account 
of aged glory, with reviving the memory of 
the celebrated Comaro, a noble Venetian, 
who amply redeemed the irregularities of 
youth, by a long and uninterrupted course of 
extreme temperance; and who, in his hun- 
dredth year, chaunted his Te Deum with an 
elevation of voice, and with a fervour which 
he could not repress 5 with an involuntary 
and enraptured enthusiasm*," 



* To this catalogae of illustrious veterans, who, 
like the aloe, seem to grow in brightness as their years 
jDumber with the century, future times will add the 
came of him who recorded them. Percival Stock- 
dale, who wrote the animated and patriotic tragedy of 
Ximenes, in the meridian of his days ; at their stmset^ 
when he too approached his seventietk year, completed 
Lectures on our great British Poets, which \dll re«.- 

H2 
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How can I better sum up this venerable 
subject, than by closing it with the per-oraUon 
to the Discourse on the Duties and Advan- 
t^es of Old Age, whence I borrowed my 
examples ? 

^^ The progress of the life of man has, in 
different respects, often been compared, and 
not unaptly, with the course of the sun through 
the firmament. Let me endeavour to adapt 
this object of comparison to my present pur- 
pose. Let me view this beautiful and majes- 
tic luminary, in his best character; in one of 
his purest and most benignant days. He rises 
alert, jocund, and resplendent; he promises 
the charms and the glories of his march. As 
he advances in his ethereal progress, as he 
' runs his longitude through heaven's high 
road j' his flame grows more vigorous and ef- 



der his name dear to the memories of posterity, as long 
as true poesy» generous cri deism, and an eloqqence, 
which like Longinus, " shews the true sublime he 
draws," arc understood and properly appreciated in 
this land* 
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fulgent; he strikes and dazzles the world : the 
light clouds, of fantastic shape and colour, 
evaporate by his ardour; or keep their form 
and station, to shew their insignificance. In 
his descent he retains his beauty and his gran- 
deur; but his beauty is then more amiable; 
and his grandeur is more easy of access and 
communication. He draws around his hori- 
zon, around the evening of his sublime march^ 
his bright companions, and worthy of their 
lord; clad in rich and magnificent attire; 
but, like himself, of a mild and sedate gaiety^ 
He benignly salutes the delighted landscape ; 
and as he gradually descends ; as he sinks in^^ 
to the bed of ocean; the feeling, the elegant, 
the pious part of mankind ; the constant ado- 
rers of the God of nature, eye, with a fine de- 
votion, his expiring rays ; and send after him 
a sigh, rather of love and admiration than of 
sorrow and regret. Go, and do thou likewise, 
in the evening of Christian morality ; mellow, 
soften, and yet dignify the human picture ; 
give it the tints, and the keeping of Claude 
Lorraine. 

" Thou mayest easily (especially If tv<ia.M^w 
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is indulgent to thy honest prayer,) thou mayest 
easily recover thy strength before thou goest 
hence : but remember one great difference be- 
tween the fate of the sun, and of thee. He 
always sets to rise again ; — if he sets in gloom 
to-day, he may set in glory to-morrow ; he 
may atone for his obscured honours. But 
when thou goest hence, thou shalt be no more 
seen ! When thy vital sun is set, thou canst 
not change the character of thy departed life 5 
its unseasonable gusts and its melancholy va- 
pours ; — a calmer, a serencr evening is not to 
succeed; it is precluded by an everlasting 
night. Oh 1 then, how careful should we be 
to fill the last scene of life with active and 
honourable conduct ! to descend to the grave 
with ease and dignity; to take an affection- 
ate and engs^ng leave of the world ; instruct- 
ed and adorned by the best educators of youth, 
and accomplishers of age ; by the moral and 
religious graces.*' 
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SUICIDE. 

Killing one's self is but a false colour of 
true courage, proceeding of a fear of a farther 
evil either of torment or of shame ; for if it 
were not a hopeless respecting of the hanil^ 
courage would make one not respect what 
might be done unto one: and hope being of 
all other the most contrary to fear, self-killing 
being an utter banishment of hope, it seems 
to receive its ground in fear. Whatever comes 
out of despair cannot bear the title of valour> 
which should be lifted up to such a height, 
that holding all things under itself, it should 
be able to maintain its greatness, even in the 
midst of miseries. God has appointed us 
captains of these our bodily forts, which, 
without treason to that majesty, are never to 
be delivered over till they are demanded^ 
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DEATH. 

\ 

K 
Death being a fearful thing, and life full 
of hopes, it is want of well-squared judgment 
to leave any^ honourable means unessayed of 
saving one's life. 

RemarL 

With this sentence the glory of the brag- 
gart falls to the ground. How many petty 
heroes do we hear boasting that they never 
knew what it was to shrink at the face of bat- 
tle ! If they speak truth, they bear witness 
against themselves j and have no more merit 
in meeting danger, than the blind have in not 
coveting the beauty which they cannot see; 
they want the sense that would have led 
them into temptation: and the man who 
rushes on death, because he is insensible to its 
horrors, is as much a mere implement of war 
ssf the cannon or the culverin ; he wants the 
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sense which might lead to self-preservation. 
*^ He alone is brave, who, influenced by just 
motives, and guided by sound reason, knpws 
the danger, fears, yet valiantly hastens to en- 
counter it V* So taught the wise instructor of 
the hero of Macedonf and so thought the re- 
nowned prince de Conde, when he was little 
more than a boy and stood in his first cam- 
paign : — *' You fear — you are pale — ^you trem* 
ble!" said his commander to him, — "My 
body trembles (replied the prince, grasping 
his sword,) at the actions my soul meditates !'' 
The valour of this noble youth (whose answet 
ought to have more power over young hearts 
than the sound of a trumpet J was the effect 
oi meditation : it was no headlong impulse of 
the blood which commands its subject to deeds 
of courage or of cowardice, as accident in- 
clines it to ebb or'flow. Nothing can conque 
the spirit, when it has made up the account 
between life and death: the body that contitin'S 
it may be reduced by sickness, or cut to pieces 
by the sword, and still the man is whole, the 
hero is invincible; his life may be ravished 
from him, but his will is inviolate* 

H 5 
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2. 
No expectation of death is so painful^ as 
where the resolution is hindered by the inter- 
mixing of hopes. 

3. 
In pangs of forced deaths the stronger heart 
feels the greater torments^ because it doth re^ 
sist the oppressor* 

Remark, 

These observations relate to cases of death 
by unjust execution. In the first, we see how 
misery is heightened by the suspense in which 
the condemned are often held ; expectation of 
escape disperses the spirits to all the avenues 
of hope, and when disappointment comes^ 
and they are suddenly called to bear the mind 
through its last trial, the distraction of the 
poor sufferer is truly pitiable: he who might 
otherwise have shewn a pattern of fortitude, 
meets his fate like a coward. The evil that 
we know to be inevitable, is met by the col- 
lected soul with firmness and composure; but 
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the smallest intimations of reprieve^ would 
have probably disconcerted Seneca himself. 

The second observation notices a crim^e, 
the commission of which is happily confined 
to tyrants ; and woe to them who have sucb 
power to become miserable ! Not all the pa- 
geants that were played before the eyes of 
Elizabeth^ could remove from her^ sight the 
bleeding head of Mary Stuart ! And not all 
the clangour of Napoleon's mighty triumphs^ 
can hush the voice that is heard in the wood 
of Vincennes, — ^the blood of Bourbon crying 
on bis murderer! There is a story amongst 
the legends we tell children^ that is not a mean 
picture of a tyrant and his doom. The moral 
is couched in allegory. 

*^ There was once a huge and misshapen 
rock, which was endowed, by infernal sor- 
cery, with the power of impetuous motion. — 
It rolled through a flourishing kingdom \ it 
crushed down all opponents ; it laid the land 
desolate; and was -followed by a stream of 
blood. It arrived unwittingly at an awful 
precipice $ it bad no power of returning; for 
the bloody stream that pursued it wa^ sq 

4 
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Strong, that it could not roll back : it ms 
pushed from the precipice ; was dashed into 
fragments; and the roar of its downfall arose 
unto heaven !'* 

4. 
It is no less vain to wish deaths than it is 
cowardly to fear it. 

Remark. 

, But how is this so natural a fear, to be ra- 
tionally subdued ? Divine wisdom hath taught 
us, and to this effect it speaks. ' As ^^ it is 
certain that all men must die,'' the first use 
that we ought to make of our reason when we 
arrive at years of maturity ,^ is to prepare for 
death ; that when he comes we may not be 
taken unawares, and, likt deserters, lokering 
at a distance from our post. Two advantaged 
spring from an early consideration of deaths 
which contribute more to our peace of mind 
than all other of our studies. It delivers us 
from the fears of death, and consequently from 
most other fears : and it gives us argiunents 
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to comfort us through the.calamities of life ; 
for surely the shortness of our lived is a suf- 
ficient answer to the reasonings against Pro- 
vidence, which some men deduce from the 
prosperity of the wicked and the afflictions of 
the good ! All the time that either can pass 
in pleasure or distress, is scarcely a moment 
when compared with the infinite duration of 
eternity. Short as life is, though it comprizes 
not the goal of triumph, it is the field where- 
in we are to run for the prize ; and we win by 
the swiftness of our motion, rather than the 
length of time allowed for the race. We 
must not estimate our lives, as men and 
Christians, by days, or months, or years ; that 
is the measure of our being; (a tree might 
claim veneration on the same plea;) but to be, 
and to live, are two things, and of a distinct 
consideration and account. To live, when 
we speak of a man, signifies to act like a rea- 
sonable creature; to exercise his understand- 
ing and will, his mind and heart, upon objects 
that harmonize with the dignity and perfec- 
tion of human nature ; to be employed in such 
actions as are proper to his nature, and dis- 
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tinguish man from other animals. A life of 
reason^ religion, and virtue, is properly the life 
of a man, because it is peculiar to him, and 
marks the essential difference between him 
and all other creatures : and therefore, he who 
improves his essential part the most, his un- 
derstanding and his heart; who has his pas- 
sions and his appetites under the best govern- 
ment ; and who makes himself most useful to 
mankind ; though he do not continue longef 
in the world, yet he lives more thsn other men; 
that is, he exerts more frequent and more per- 
fect acts of rational life. He lives in the ^con- 
stant commission of his duty, and needs not 
to fear the call of his Almighty " Captain," 
when it summons him to his account: whe- 
ther he be in the chamber or in the field, he is 
still at his station ; and ready to maintain the 
ground or to relinquish it, as his Commander 
gives the word : he has '^ fought the fight," 
and the palm of victory awaits him in heaven! 
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ATHEIST, 



1. 

N£CL£CTFULN£SS of hoiiest research is the 
very well-spring of atheists ; who (to speak 
rightly of them) offend not through reason- 
ing, but for want of reasoning 5 not by abus- 
ing of reason, but by drowning of reason, or 
rather, by bemiring it in the filthy and beast- 
ly pleasures of the world. Others, match 
their pleasures with malice; and to make 
short way to the attainment of goods or ho- 
nours, do over-reach and betray other men 3 
telling their friends, their kinsfolk, yea and 
their own souls ; and not sticking to do any 
evil that may serve their turn, never alleging 
or pretending honesty, or conscience, but 
to their own profit. Of such kind of stuff 
are the Epicures made, who, because they feel 
their minds guilty of so many crimes, do 
think themselves to have escaped the justice 
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and providence of God, by denying it : And 
of these we say, that their reason is carried 
away and over-mastered by the course of the 
world, whereunto it is wholly tied, so as they 
can have non« other course or discourse than 
this. 



2. 



A REPLY TO AN ATHEIST. 

Peace, peace ! Unworthy to breathe, that 
dost not acknowledge the Breath-giver ! Most 
unworthy to have a tongue, which speakest 
against Him through whom thou speakest !^ 
You say — '^ Yesterday was as^ to-day." Of 
fool ! and most misesably foolish, since wit 
makes you foolish ! What doth that argue, 
but that there is a constancy in tiie everlasting 
Governor ? Would you have an inconstant 
God ? since we count a man foolish that is 
inconstant. He is not seen, you say — (Hast 
thou ever seen thine own soul ? and yet thou 
dost not doubt that it exists !) — ^and yet you 
might see enough of the Creator in his works. 
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if you wcte not like such who for sport-sake 
willingly hoodwink themselves^ to receive 
blows the easier. You say, because we know 
not the causes of things, therefore fear was 
the mother of superstition : nay, because we 
know that each effect hath a cause, that hath 
engendered a true and lively devotion. (Our 
fear of God is not an abject and dastardly 
fear, but a devout awe of his greatness ; a 
soul-impressed admiration of his holiness, a 
solemn (Conviction of his justice, a trembling 
acknowledgment of his power, ,and a filial ar- 
dour to be received to the mercy of his good- 
ness ! Such a fear cannot be bom in an ig- 
noble breast ; for it is made up of generous 
qualities : its weakness is strength, its humi- 
lity honourable ; for when it yields, it is to 
virtue ; and when it trembles, it is only be- 
fore God. He who rightly fears God, may 
stand unshaken before all men : nothing can 
intimidate him ; for he stands in the power 
of virtue, and he is armed with the power of 
omnipotence) . Do we not see goodly cause 
for this lively faith in all around ? For this 
lovely world of which we are^ and in which 
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we live, hatli not its being by chance : on 
which opinion of chance, it is beyond mar- 
vel by what chance any brain could stumble, 
For if it be eternal, as you would seem to con- 
ceive it, eternity and chance are things unsuf- 
ferable together ; for that is chanceable which 
happeneth ; and if it happen, there was a time 
before it happened when it might not have 
happened ; or else it did not happen : and so, 
if chanceable, not eternal ; and if eternal, not 
of chance., And as absurd it is to think that 
if it had a begiiming, its beginning was de* 
rived from chance; for chance could never 
make all things of nothing : and if there were 
substances before, which by chance should 
meet to make up this world, thereon follows 
another bottomless pit of absurdities ; for then 
those substances must needs have been from 
ever, and so eternal ; and that eternal causes 
should bring forth chanceable effects, is as 
sensible as that the sun should be the author 
of darkness. Again, if it were chanceable, 
^hen was it not necessary; whereby you take 
Away all consequents. But we see in all 
things, in some respect or other, necessity of 
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consequence : therefore, in reason we musl 
know that causes were necessary. Besides^ 
chance is variable,' or else it is not to be called 
chance ; but we see this world is steady and 
permanent. If nothing but chance had glued 
these pieces of this all, the heavy parts would 
have gone infinitely downwards^ the light 
infinitely upward ; and so never have met to 
have made up this goodly body. Perfect order, 
perfect beauty, perfect constancy, if these be 
the children of chance, let wisdom be counted 
the root of wickedness ! But if you will say 
— It is so by nature ; — that is as much as if 
you had said*— It is so, because it is so. But 
if you mean, of many natures conspiring to- 
gether (as in a popular government) to estab- 
lish this fair estate ; as if the elementish and 
ethereal parts should in thieir town-house set 
down the bounds of each other's office, then 
consider what foIlows^ — that there must needs 
have been a wisdom which made them con- 
cur 5 for their natures being absolutely con- 
trary in nature, rather would have sought 
each other's ruin, than have served as well 
consorted parts, to each other's harmony.. 
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For, that contrary things should meet to make 
,up a perfeclion, without force and wisdom 
above their powers, is absolutely impossible ; 
unless you will fly to that hissed-out opinion 
of chance, again. But you may perhaps af- 
firm, that one universal nature (which hath 
been for ever) is the knitting together of 
these many parts, to such an excellent unity. 
If yau nxean a nature of wisdom, goodness, 
and providence, which knows what it doth, 
then say you that which I seek of you : but 
if you mean a, nature as we speak of the fire, 
which goeth upward it knows not why j and 
of iht nature of ther sea, which in ebbing and 
flowing, seems to observe so just a dance and 
yet understands no music ; it is still but the 
same absurdity, superscribed with another 
title. For this word One, being attributed 
to that which is All, is but one mingling of 
many, and many ones ; as in a less matter, 
when we say , one kingdom, which contains 
many cities ; or one city, which contains many 
persons ; wherein the under ones (if there be 
not a superior power and wisdom) cannot by 
nature, regard td any presen.'^ation but of them- 
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selves 4 no more, we see, they do i since the 
water Vvillingly quenches the fire, and drowns 
the earth : so far are they from a conspired 
unity; but that aright heavenly nature, in- 
deed, as it were un>naturing them, doth so 
bridle them. Again, it is as absurd in nature, 
that from a unity, many contraries should- 
proceed, still kept in an unity, as that from 
the number of contraries an unity should 
arise. I say still, if you banish both a singu-* 
larity and plurality of judgment from among 
them, then do but conceive how a thing, 
whereto you give the highest and most excel- 
lent kind of being (which is eternily), can be 
of a base and vilest degree of being, and next 
to a not-being ; which is, so to be, as not to 
enjoy its being. I will not here call all your 
senses to witness, which can hear nor see no- 
thing which yields not most evident evidence 
of the unspeakableness of that wisdom ; each 
thing being directed to an end, and an end of 
preservation ; — so proper effects of judgment, 
as speaking and laughing are of mankind. 
But what mad fiiry can ever so inveigle any 
cpnceitj as to see our mortal and corruptible 
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selves to have a reason^ and that this univer- 
sality (whereof we are but the least pieces), 
should be utterly devoid thereof ? as if one 
should say^ that one's foot might be wise, 
and one's self foolish. This heard I once al- 
leged against such a godless mind as your's, 
who being driven to acknowledge this beastly 
absurdity that our bodies should be better 
than the whole universe, if it had the know- 
ledge whereof they were void; he sought 
(not being able to answer directly) to shift it 
off in this sort — that if that reason were true, 
then must it follow also, that the universe 
must have in it a spirit, that could write and 
read too, and be learned; since that was in 
us commendable. Wretched fool ! Not con- 
sidering that books be but supplies of defects, 
and so are praised, because they help our 
want ; and therefore cannot be incident to the 
Eternal Intelligence, which needs no record- 
ing of opinions to confirm his knowledge ; 
no more than the sun wants wax, to be the 
fuel of his glorious lightfulness. This world, 
therefore, cannot otherwise consist, but by 
a mind of Wisdomj which governs it i which; 
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whether you will allow to be the Creator 
thereof (as undoubtedly He is)^ or the soul 
and Governor thereof— most certain it is, that 
whether he govern all, or make all, his power 
is above either his creatures or his govern- 
ment. And if his ix)wer be above all things, 
then, consequently, it must needs be infinite, 
since there is nothing above it to limit it. 
For, beyond which there is nothing, must 
needs be boundless and infinite. If his power 
be infinite, then likewise must his knowledcre 
be infinite : for else there should be an infi- 
nite proportion of power, which he should 
not know how to use; the unsensibleness 
whereof, I think even you can conceive :•— 
and if infinite, then must nothing, no not the 
estate of flies (which you with such scorn did 
jest at), be unknown to him. For if there 
were, then there were his knowledge bounded, 
and not infinite. If his knowledge and power 
be infinite, then must needs his goodness and 
justice march in the same rank : for infinite- 
ness of power and knowledge, without like 
measure of goodness, must necessarily bring 
forth destruction and ruin; and not om^^ 
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ment and preservation. Since^ then^ there b 
a God^ and an all-knowing Grod^ «o ^ he 
seeth into the darkest of all natural secrets, 
which is the heart of man ; and sees therein 
the deepest dissembled thoughts ; nay, sees 
the thoughts before they be thought ; — since 
he is just, to exercise his might ; and mighty 
to perform his justice ; assure thyself (that 
hast so plaguily a corrupted mind, as thou 
canst not keep thy sickness to thyself, but 
must most wickedly infect others), assure 
thyself, I say (for what I say, depends of ever- 
lasting and unremovable cause), that the time 
will come, when thou shalt know that power, 
by feeling it ; when thou shah see his wis- 
dom, in the manifesting thy shamefulness ; 
and shall only perceive Him to have been 9, 
Creator, in thy destruction ! 

« 

Remark. 

Lord Bacon observes, that ^ a little philo- 
sophy inclineth men's minds to Atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds to 
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FAITH. 

The mark that faith looketh at, is the Au- 
thor of Nature and Principle of all principles. 
The rules, therefore, and the principles of na- 
ture which God hath made, cannot be con- 
trary unto himself; and be is also the very 
reason apd truth itself: aH other reason then, 
and all other truth, dependeth upon him, and 
relietb upon him : neither is there, nor can 
there be any reason or truth but what is in 
him. So far off is it, that the thing which is 
true and reasonable in nature, is, or can be 
fals^ in Divinity, which (fo speak properly,) 
is not against nature, but against corruption of 
nature, and in very deed above nature. 

Remark. 

Boundless power, made lovely by an essen* > 
tial union with perfect wisdom, justice, and 
mercy, makes up our idea of God, and de* 
mands the fervent adoration of all creatines. 
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The ineffable benignity of His image^ as the 
beneficent Jesus^ hath impressed it on our 
hearts, like the loadstone that draweth iron 
and steel to itself^ and communicates to them 
the power they obey, doth draw our affections 
towards the Divine Original^ and in^parts to 
us some touch of the same virtue ; which, by 
consequence, renders os happy magnets to 
them who follow in the same direction. Per- 
feet faith is perfect piety, perfect piety is per- 
fect virtue, and perfect virtue is the perfection 
of man. This spirit of God, this influence 
of Divine Love, this reflection from the Most 
High, is a warjm and resplendent luminary 
which, like the sun, gives light and bright- 
ness to innumerable stars, without subtract- 
ing one ray from its original glory. Such is 
the faith that leads to heaven; observance of 
God and attention to man: and so, the apo- 
stles teach — " Let us cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light \ Let us walk honestly as in the day; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife and envying. 
And if there be any olhec commandment, it 
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is briefly comprehended in this saying, name- 
ly. Thou sbalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, there- 
fore love is the fulfilling of the law/* 
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GOD AND PROVIDENCE. 

!• 

He that seeth but only the portraiture of a 
man, falleth by and by to think of the painter; 
and the first speech he uttereth is to ask. Who 
made it? Now, if a dead work do make us to 
conceive a living worker, much more reason is 
it, that a living work as man is, should make 
us to bethink us of a quickening work-master; 
yea, even of such a one as may be (at least,) 
as far above man, as man is above the por- 
traiture of his own making :-^and the same is 
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2. 

God is goodness itself; and whatsoever is 
good is of him. 

3. 

If thou call him Destinv, thou shalt not dc- 
ceive thyself; for all things depend upon him, 
and from him come the causes of all causes. 
(Conceive this proposition as it ought to be, 
and thou shalt comprehend many truths.) 
If thou call him Providence, thou sayest well; 
for by his direction, doth the world hold on 
its course without swerving, and uttereth forth 
his actions. If thou call him Nature, thou 
doest not amiss ; for he is of whom all things 
are bred, and by whose spirit we live ; in very 
deed, He is the whole which thou seest ; and 
be is in all the parts thereof, bearing up both 
the whole world and all that is therein. 

Remark, 

A certain philosopher once asked a Christ- 
ian, " Where is God ?" The Christiarwre- 
plicd, ** Before I answer you, first tell nic 
where he is nol?" 
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V 

4. 
Chance is only to trouble them that stand 
upon chance. 

5. 
The universal and only Wisdom, Almighty 
Gody which examineth the depth of hearts^ 
hath not His judgment fixed upon the event 
of our actions, but the motive. 

Remark, 

A hundred parallel declarations to the same 
effect, may be found in the Scriptures : how 
lovely are such assurances from Him who 
sees the heart, and who judges human frailty 
with pity and with mercy. ^^ What man is 
he that desireth. life, and would fain see 
good days? Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips from speaking guile: depart from 
evil, and do gocfd; seek peace and pursue it. 
The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a bro- 
ken heart, and saveth such as be of a contrite 
spirit. Many are the afflictions of the right- 
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eous, but the Lord delivereth him out of them 
all/' 

6. 

It is not for us to appoint the mighty Ma- 
jesty of God, what time he wiH help us. The 
uttemaost instant is scope enough for him to 
fevoke every thing to our desire* 

7- 

The almighty Wisdom, ever more delight- 
ing to shew the worlds that by unlikeliest 
means, greatest matters may epme to concKi- 
siqn ; causeth human reason, (which often 
disdaineth to acknowledge its author,) to be 
the more humbled, and more willingly give 
place to Divine Providence, 

8, 

The heavens do not send good haps in 
handfuls ; but let us pick out our good by 
little, and with care, from out much bad, tkeU 
still WIT little world may knew its king / 
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Bemark. 

It has been said before, that what men term 
the course of nature^ is the incessant adminis- 
tration of Providence ; and that faith in Pro- 
vidence, or beHef in the superintendence of 
God, cannot be disputed by any mind which 
looks right onward, into the usual succession 
of things. If the constant laws which govern 
the material world, and the occult influence 
which disposes the actions of men,, be caUert 
Destiny, Fate, or Necessity, that idea pre- 
supposes an almighty Lawgiver who laid the 
great plffii, and set men in it to fulfil their parts 
to the en<) of time. Is a clock that the taa- 
ker forms to go without stopping for a twelve- 
month, less the work of his design and hands^ 
than one which he made to be wound up every 
day? General Providence may rule the world, 
iind particular Providence the individuals of 
mankind. To reconcile these alleged incon- 
sistencies, we have only to suppose that in the 
plan of each man's life there are certain sta- 
tions (likp mountains in a country,) which he 
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must reach ; certain temptations, certain tri- 
als, certain felicities, certain miseries ; but it 
depends on himself whether he will follow the 
pillar of light that moves before him; whe- 
ther he will go on the plain road of virtue to 
these eminences, or *^ clamber over fences of 
duty, break through hedges of right, and tres- 
pass on hallowed enclosures,*' as the readiest 
way to his journey's end 1 In short, whether 
his aim be to approach good, or to avoid evil, 
it depends on himself to fall carelessly and 
headlong down some precipice, or, by calling 
on his heavenly Father, to '' bear him up that 
he dash not his foot against a stone !*' to 
alight, even as " a bird among -the moss/' 

Thus the perverse deviations of wicked 
men, though they ruin their perpetrators, 
cannot disturb the destined course of events 
which they mvist meet; whether we take the 
obvious road, the intricate path, or some sub- 
terraneous passage, yet, in spite of our deter- 
minations to the contrary, we come out just 
where Providence designed we should. We 
are apt to murmur at the adversities which 
aHict virtuous men, aad lo conclude from 
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ttitm that, a particular Providence cannot sit- 
perintend the circumstances of a mane's life t 
but does not expSfierice, as well as the preach- 
er teach, that *' God thoroughly knows our 
constitutions ? What is noxious to our health, 
and what may remedy our distempers ? And 
therefore accordingly disposeth to us instead 
of honey sometimes wholesome wormwood. 
We are ourselves greatly ignorant of what is 
conducible to our real good ; and were the 
choice of our condition wholly permitted us, 
•should make very 'foolish, very disadvanta- 
geous elections : that which is now our idol, 
might quickly become our burden ; for we 
know not how soon we may be sick-q)?* what 
we are now sick ^or.'* Bishop Beveri^e cu- 
riously, but truly, says — ^^ A cockle-fish may 
as soon crowd the ocean into its narrow shell, 
as vain man ever comprehend the decrees^ 
of God r 
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RELIGION. 

Devotion to God is, ihdeed^ the beat 
l>ond which the wisest could have found out 
to hold man's wit in well-doing. 

Remark. 

Religion does hot consist in fair professions 
and ostentatious pretences, but in real prac*- 
tice.5 '^ It is not every one that saith unto me 
Lord ! Lord ! that shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaveii; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven!" So pro- 
nounces the Divine Founder of Religion.— 
Neither doth religion consist in a pertinacious 
adherence to any sect or party, but in a sincere 
love of goodness and dislike of the reverse; 
not in vain flourishes of outward perform- 
ances, but in an inward good constitution of 
mind, exerting itself in works of true piety 
and lovej not in unreflecting, or political sub- 
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dictates of men^ but in a candid aflfection for 
truth, in a hearty approbation of, and compli- 
ance with, the doctrines fun^lamentally good 
and necessary to be believed ; not in harsh 
■censuring and vindently inveighing against 
others, and, like Peter, drawing the sword on 
the sinner^ instead ot imitating Jesus, and 
washing away his crimes with tears, but in 
carefully amending our own ways, and gently 
exhorting others to follow us ; not in peevish 
<;rossness and obstinate repugnancy to laws 
and customs, but in a placable and satisiled 
submission to the express ordinances of God, 
and lawfal decrees of man. This is the spirit 
and body of religion: the ceremonies of tht, 
church are merely trappings, though to be re- 
spected as necessary to tfee order and leaut^ 
o/ holiness*. - > "* 

- Because philosophical discourses stand in 
the general consideration of things, they leave 
to every man a scope of" his own interpreta- 
tion I whereas the law of revelation applying 
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itself as well to particulars, folds us within iu 
bounds, which once broken, man's nature in* 
finitely rangeth. 

3. 
Seeing that in revelation it is God that 
speak eth, it becometh man to hold his peace ; 
and seeing that he vouchsafeth to teach us, 
it becometh us to learn and believe* 

Remark, 

Philosophy having decked herself in the 
•^jjoctrine and morality of revelation, denies 
the existence of the power she has robbed. — 
The light of the Gospel shines throughout 
the world, like the sun in the firmament: the 
infidel feeds on the fruits of its influence and 
is comforted by its rays, while he shuts his 
eyes and will not open them, crying,—^* There 
is no light ; for I cannot see it!*' Indeed, to 
accept the revelation of the Scriptures, is no 
greater a stretch of credulity, thaii to believe 
that Julius Caesar lived and wrote the Com?- 
mentaries which go by his name: and to be- 
lieve that doctrines are true which we do not 
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ftilly comprehend, is only to give God credit 
for being wiser than ourselves; and not to 
treat our Creator worse than we should do 
one of his creatures : an Archimedes or a 
Newton for instance ! If either of them should 
declare some philosophical discovery, the 
truth of which we were not skilful enough to 
prove, (for, we should bear in our minds, that 
mysteries in religion, are only mysteries to 
^7Z27e understandings; the ir^nite mind know^ 
ing every thing, bath no mysteries;) we would 
blush to say to the philosopher, — " I do not 
believe you/' We take his assertion on the 
faith of Jiis genius and honour: And shall 
we be more suspicious of the Maker of this 
man ? Shall we doubt the wisdom, and the 
power, and the word of the source of all 
might, truthy and reason^ and of our own be- 
ings and souls? O, proud man! to raise thy 
head against thy Creator! to dare to argue 
with him who" formed thee out of the dust, 
and breathed into thy body the very soul 
-which thou movest against him ! What 
phrensy is this that thou sayest ? ** My mind 
h the measure of omniscience ; my will, the 
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IBieasure of omnipotence; and God cannot do 
any thing that I am unable to ccmceive !** 
Where wert thou^ worm ! ten thousand years 
ago? Who called thee into being ? Was it 
thine own will ? Who sustained thee in in- 
fancy ? Who shot forth thy tender members 
into expansion and strength? Who gave thee 
thy reason? Who preserved thee in life? 
Was it thyself? CouW*st thou ^^ by taking 
thought *add one cubit to thy stature?" Or 
could*st thou, by all the arts of man, add one 
moment more to the last gasp of thy departing 
soul ? If thou art not then lord of thyself,^ 
how canst thou pretend to be equal with Hira 
who made thee, and who is the Lord of life 
and death? Peace? and be giateful that thy 
blasphemy has been against the King of Hea- 
ven, for with Him thou wilt fiijd mercy f 
*^He is gracious and long-suflfering, and of 
great goodness !" But hadst thou ^* wagged- 
thy tongue** but half so much against any 
earthly potentate, a cruel death -would have 
put it to silence for ever* 
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4. 

The world ig as a shadow of God^s bright* 
neas; and man is his image and likeness : and 
if it appear, even by the philosophers them-^ 
selves, that the world was made for man, how 
greatly then are we bound onto the Creator 
thereof? How great is the dignity of this 
creature? And what else is his sheet-anchor, 
and his welfare, but to adhere whoMyunto 
God ? Sootbly, he for whom the world was 
made, must needs be made for more than the 
world. He for whom so durable and substan- 
tia] a thing was made, n>ust needs be made 
for another,' than this frail and wretched life ; 
that is, to wit, for the everlasting life, with 
him that is the Everlasting. And that is the 
foundation of all religion, /br reUgwn (to 
speak properly,) is nothing else hut the school 
wherein we learn man's duty towards God, 
and the way to be linked most straitly wiUo 
him. Again, in the world, we see a steady 
and fast-settled order; and every creature to 
do service in his sort : only man withdraweth 
his duty, shrinking from God, and wandering 
away in himself. He that is most indebted is 
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lothest to pay^ and least able to pay. He for 
whom the highest things are made, is become 
a bond-slave to the basest and vilest things f 
and the records of all ages are as indictments 
against all mankind, proving him to be un^ 
thankful to God, a murtherer of his neigh- 
bours, a violator of n)[iture, and an enemy to 
himself. Shall not he then, who instead of 
doing his duty is not ashamed to offend Gody 
stand in dread of the death which waiteth 
upon him for his offence? Yes; for what is 
God, but justice? What is justice, but a 
judgment of duty ? And before that judgment 
who dareth appear ? What remedy then is 
there both for God's glory, and for man*s wel- 
fare 3 but that the debt be discharged by re- 
lease, and the justice satisfied with free fa- 
vour? The duty, therefore, of true religion, is 
to convict us by the law, and to justify us by 
grace*; to make us feel our disease, and ther£ 



• Grace signifies ^^; ilte Jhe pardon given by Goi, 
and his assistance given to our weakness. A heathen 
kmg (Marcus Aurelius^ teaches the proud Christiao^ 

Y 
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withal, to offer us remedy. But who shall 
purchase us this grace, so necessary for man^s 
welfare ? Either the world (as we think,) or 
else man. Nay, what is there in man, (I say 
in the best man,) which burneth riot before 
God's justice, and which setteth it not on fire? 
And what shall become of the world thfen, if 
man, for whom it was created, be unable to 
stand ? Soothly, it is the wellrbeloved Son of 
God, that must stand for all : the righteous 
for the unrighteous; the mighty for the un- 
raighty; the rich for the poor; the darling 
and the well -beloved for them that are in the 
displeasure and curse of God his father ; and 
the same (say I,) is our Lord Jesus Christ. — 
^^ The fool (saith the Psalmist,) hath said in 
hishe^urt, Tbereis no God.'* And a heathen 
man hath passed yet further, saying ; ^^ He that 



not to contemn asststance : ^' Be not ashamed (saitk 
he,) of taking htlp. Thy business is to do thy duty, 
like a soldier in a ^ege^ y^ho being lame and unable 
to climb to the battlements by himself, may, arrive at 
the utmost pinnacle by the assistance of superior 
strength.** 
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denieth the one God, and his providence lA 
all things, is not only witless, but also sense* 
less. *' And his so saying is, because the world, 
w^hich offereth itself continually unto us, re- 
plenisheth our wits with the knowledge of 
God : even im this respect, that with one view 
of the eye, we see this universal mass furnish- 
ed with so many, and so diverse things liked 
one to another, and tending all to one mark* 
Truly, I dare say, and by God's grace, I dare 
UJ^iertake to prove, that whosoever will kjr 
before him, wholly in one table, (so as be may 
see them together, with one view,) the pro* 
mme9 imd prophecies concerning Christ, the 
•4:omifig of our Lord Jesns, and the proceeding 
of his gospel, be shall not be able to deny, 
even by the very rules of philosophy, but that 
he was sent of God i yea, and that he was 
of God himself. Howbeit, in. this lieth our 
fault, that (whether it be through ignorance, 
OF through negligence^) we consider not the 
incomparable work of creation, and the re- 
creation, but by pieee-meal, without laying 
the one of them to. the other : like as if a man 
would Judge of the vikok ^^a^e of tijocie, bjr 
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the night ; or by some one season of the year, 
by scMoae one of the elements: or of an ora* 
lion, by some syllabks thereof: whereas, 
notwithstandii^ God's wisdom in creating 
things camiot be considered, but in the union 
of the parts with the whole; and of themselves 
among themselves; xnor bis goodness in re- 
creating or renewing them ; and in regene- 
rating mankind, for virbom he made the world ; 
but by the heedful conferring of all times, 
firom the first birth of man, imto the second 
birth, and repairing of him st^n ; which it 
hath pleased God to ordain and make for him. 
As for the world, it is sufficiently conversant 
before our eyes ; and, would to God^ it were 
less graven upon our hearts ! and th^efore let 
us leave the world, and busy ourselves in the 
universal table of man's salvation and repara^ 
tion. When man had, by his sin, drawn 
God^s wrath and the decay of the world upon 
his own head; God's everlasting wisdom^ 
even the same wh«^by God had created him, 
stepped in and procured bis favour ; so, as it 
was promised unto the first man, that Christ 
should come, and break the serpent's head^ 
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and make atonement between God and man* 
That was the foundation-stone of the wonder- 
ful building of the church, and the seed 
whereof men were to be regenerated. This 
promise was delivered over, from hand to 
hand^ and conveyed from father to son ; so- 
lemnly declared to Abraham, Isaac^ and Ja- 
cob ; committed as a pawn by Moses to the 
people of Israel; celebrated by David in his 
songs; and renewed, firom time to time^ by 
manyexcellent prophets, which pointed out the 
time^ place^ and manner of his coming; and 
set down> plainly and expressly, his stock, his 
parents, and his birth, many hundred years, 
yea, and some thousand years afore-hand: 
which are such things as no man can know, 
nor any creature teach or conceive. What 
were they else, therefore, but heralds, that 
shewed the coming of the king of the world, 
into the world ? And certes, by another spirit 
than the spirit of the world : after a long suc- 
cession pf these heralds, came the Saviour, in 
the self-same manner which they had fore- 
told and pointed out. Whatsoever they had 
^aid of him. agc^^d wtvt/a hvm v and whichj^ 
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more is, could agree to none but him. Who 
then can doubt that the promise is performed, 
and say, that he is not the brmger of the pro* 
mised grace to the world? And seeing that 
the prophets could not tell any tidings of him, 
but from God, from whence can he be sent, 
but from God ? I know wtII that this one 
thing is a stumbling-block unto us, namely, 
that after the sounding of so many clarions 
and trumpets, we see a man, in outward shew, 
base ; and to the sight of our fleshly eyes, 
contemptible, come into the world : whereas^ 
notwithstanding, if we opened the eyes of our 
mind, we should, contrariwise, espy in that 
wretchedness, the very Godhead ; and in that 
human weakness, the self-same infinite Al- 
mightiness which made both the world and man* 
He was born, say you : but of a virgin. He was 
weak ; but yet, with his only voice, he healed 
all infirmities. He died : but yet he raised 
the dead; and rose himself from the dead too. 
If thou believe that, thou believest that he was 
both sent and sustained of God. Or if thou 
wilt doubt thereof, tell me then, how he did 
the things after his death, which are witnessed 
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by thine own histories ? As soon as he wad 
born, say I, he, by and by, changed the out- 
ward shape of the world, making it to spring 
new again, all after another sort : when he was 
once crucified, he turned the reproach of his 
cross into glory, and the curse thereof into a 
blessing. He was crowned with thorns ; and 
now kings and' emperors do cast down their 
crowns and diadems at his feet : what a death 
was that which did such things as all the liv- 
ing could not do ! By ignorance he subdued 
learning; by folly, wisdom; by weakness, 
power ; by misery, victory ; by reproach, tri- 
umphs y by that which seemed not to be, the 
things which seemed verily and chiefly to be. 
Twelve fishermen, in eflGect, did in short space, 
subdue the whole world unto him ; by sufier- 
ing, and by teaching to suffer; yea, and by 
dying, and by teaching to die. And the great 
Christian kingdoms, which we now gaze at, 
and which we exalt so much, are^but small 
remnants of their exploits, and little pieces of 
their conquests. If his birth offend thee, look 
upon the heralds that went afore him, and 
vpon the trumpetets \3aa\. \.o\d iba tidings of 
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bim^ both in the beginning, and in the chief 
state of the world: fi-om whom could they 
come, but from him that made the world ? 
And wherefore these messengers in all ages^ 
but for the welfare of the world ? If his cross 
ofiend thee, see how emperors and their em- 
pire, the idols whom they worshipped, and 
the devils whom they served, lie altogether 
overthrowil and broken in pieces, fast bound, 
and stricken dumb, at the feet of this crucified 
snan z and how ? But by a power, passii^ 
the power of man, passing the power of kings, 
passing the power of angels j yea, passing the 
powa: of all creatures together. If the little 
shew of the apostles move thee; consider how 
the silly nets of those fishermen, drew the 
pride of the world; namely, the wise men^ 
the philosophers, and the orators, by igno- 
rance (as thou termest it,) to believe ; and by 
folly, to die for believing ! And for believing 
of what ? Even of things contrary to the 
law of the world, and to the wit of man; 
namely, that this Jesus Christ crucified^ is 
the Son of God ; and that it is a blissful 
thing to endure all misfortune for his sake. 
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Behold also how one of them draws mt into 
his net; the lesser Asia; another, Italy; 
the third, Egypt ; and some others of them 
extend unto the Scythians, the Ethiopians, 
and the Indians, and to other places, whither 
the power of the most renowned empires did 
never attain; and which have hardly come to 
our knowledge within these hundred years; 
and yet have we, even there, found very great 
conquests of theirs, and like tokens of their 
victories, as here among ourselves. Nay, 
which more is, see how these conquerors, en- 
riched with so many triumphs, do die for a 
man, and are crucified for a crucified man: 
and their disciples also by heaps as well as ' 
they ! And what moved them thereto ? But 
that they be sure that their power cometh 
from him, and that they be nothing further 
forth than they are in him, and for him. — 
That is to say, that he fivcth, and maketh 
them to live, (yea, even for ever,) which die 
in him and for him. Surely, upon the con- 
sidering of this table, we become, as men ra- 
vished, distraught, and besides ourselves; and 
have nothmg lo say, but that h« which crc- 
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ated man and the world of nothing, was aloqc 
able to make and regenerate man and the 
world again of nothing, even in despite of man 
and the world ! This invisible God, which 
hath made himsdf visible, by creating the vi- 
sible world, hath shewed himself almighty 
and all*-good, in clothing his express image 
with the infirmity of a contemptible man ; 
the Redeemer, very God and very man, the 
Son of God ! and is come in the fleshy evea 
Jesus Christ our Lord^ 

Remarks 

When persons seek to investigate the foun- 
dations of any particular opinion, whether of 
a religion or any thing else, they should come 
te the task with an unprejudiced and impartial 
mind : otherwise, the arguments they meet, 
being blunted or perverted by some precon- 
ceived and favourite notion, th^ will be as 
improper judges of the reasonableness and 
foros of what has been advanced, as a man is 
of the natural colours of a landscape, who 
views it through green spectacles. The cause 
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6f the prcjodices against whiqh Sir Philip 
SiJney raises his pen, is so unreasonable, .so 
extravagant, that ^ we did not hear then 
every day, we could scarcely tredi/t that ra- 
tional creatures could be so abstird and so 
wicked : for, is it not grievous to observe the 
aort of antipathy which many men cheiish to- 
wards ^^ery name which belongs to religion, 
and particularly to that of the gospd ; de- 
spising the sacred volume, neglecting its ooin« 
tents, and ignorant of all those noble duci- 
dations and corroborations of its verity which 
may be found by reading ! They do not go 
deep enough into the history of mankind to 
see how heathen authors bear testimony to the 
truth of the prophets and evangelists ; bow 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus^ Xenophon, Po- 
lybius, Tacitus, and others, throw light on 
the pages of Isaidi, Daniel, St Matthew, and 
St. John *. Nay, do not omsider the mi- 
racle existing before their ^es— ^the o^anHesta- 

* The honey ci Ibeae namerous biyes is ccmeen* 
trated in the pages of Shuckford* P adtaoK, aad I>r. 
Thomsa Newtoa. 
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tion of the fulfilment of one prophecy, which 
has held itself to the sight of men, these eigh- 
teen hundred years ! While the Nincvites 
and Babylonians, and even the more modem 
Macedonians and Romans, are no more, the 
Jews yet live a separate people amongst all 
nations ! And this separate people, the 
arch-enemies of Christianity, are the very 
people who, (bearing witness against them- 
selves), hold the archives of the prophecies of 
the Messiah which are so closely fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ : But they, with the sceptic of 
the latter days, still exclaim, ^^ What good 
thing can come out of Galilee?" Partiality 
to former usages, and pre-conceived expecta- 
tions of a temporal conqueror, had blinded 
them ; and they turned from the light to dark- 
ness, " they rejected the manna of heaven, 
because it was not like the flesh-pots of 
Egypt." Prejudice against the amiable and 
lowly virtues, which can alone bring man as a 
little child to te taught at the feet of Christ, 
makes our proud talkers disd^^ to owe their 
wisdom or salvation to any but themselves. 
They disdain to receive their right hand from^ 

K2 
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him who made their left ! Did not God giire 
them that reason of which they are so proud ? 
And may he not add to that, a teacher and a 
saviour, to conduct them to himself ? How 
convincing is the appeal of Peter — ^* Lord^ to 
whom shall >Ve go ? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life/* And is not the great end of re- 
ligion, a blessed lifp after this ? Is it not earn- 
ing by the labour of a day the felicity of years ? 
Is it not obeying God in time, that we ipiay 
reign with him through eternity ? How well 
does the glory of our protestant church, Dn 
Thomas Sherlock^ pursue the subject ! He 
is man's best friend ! and what his zeal has 
scattered through several discourses^ for the 
sake of readers who may too much neglect such 
studies, I wiU ofier in the few following pages. 
He observes, that in this answer to the in- 
quiry of Jesus to the Twelve, ^^ Will ye also 
go away ?** Peter expresses the miserable con- 
dition they should be ii;i if they did forsake 
hiniy having no othsr in whom they could 
trust : — ^^ Lord) to whom shall we goP^* He 
also refers to the great end of religion, being 
Jkture happiness j anA cou^tiQ^w% the best 
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religion is that which will most surely direct 
us to eternal life and eternal felicity. Upon 
this ground, St. Peter prefers the gospel of 
Christ — '^ Thoti hast the words of eternal 
life.'* He next relies upon the authority and 
divine commission of Christ, upon which their 
faith and confidence were built — Wt believe, 
and are sure, that thou art that Christy the 
Son of the living God. To *belteve, because 
we have sufficient reason to determine our be- 
lief, is a rational faith ; and so we may sup- 
pose the apostles saying—^ believe, because 
we have, from the things we have heard and 
seen of you, determined with ourselves, that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 

Religion, the only means by which men can 
arrive at true happiness, by which they can 
attain to the last perfection and dignity of 
their nature, does not in the present circum- 
stances of the world, depend on human rea- 
soning or inventions : for, was this the case, 
we need jiot go far for religion ; or seek fur- 
ther than our own breasts for the means of re- 
conciling ourselves to God, Upon such a 
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supposition^ St. Peter argued very weal^Iy^ in 
saying, To whom shall we go ? 

In this state of the case^ the necessity of 
religion in general is supposed ; and the only 
question is, from what fountain we must de- 
rive it. The dispute can only lie between 
natural and revealed religion. If nature be 
able to direct us^ it will be hard to justify the 
wisdom of God in giving us a revelation; 
since tiie revelation can only serve the same 
purpose which nature albne could well supply. 
Since the light of the gospel has shone 
throughout the world, the light of nature has 
been much improving; we see many things 
clearly, many thnigs which reason readily em- 
braces, to which the world before was gene-^ 
rally a stranger,, The gospel has given us 
true notions of God, and of ourselves ; righl 
jonceptions of his holiness and purity, and of 
:he nature of divine worship. It has taught 
IS a religion, in the practice of which our 
>resent ease and comfort^^ and our hopes of 
uture happiness and glory, consist. It has 
ooted out idolatry and superstition ; and by 
75tructing us in the nature of God^ and dis- 
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eovering to U3.his unity , his omnipresence, 
and infinite knowledge^ has furnished us even 
with principles of reason, by which we reject 
and condemn the riles and ceremonies of hea-^ 
thenismand idolatry; and discover wherein 
the beauty and holiness of divine worship 
must be deduced from the nature of God : 
for it is impossible for men to pay a reason-* 
able service to God, till they have just and 
reasonable notions of bim. But now^ it 
seems, this is all become pure natural reli* 
gion; and it is to our own reason and under^ 
standing that we are indebted for the notion 
oiGoddSiA oi divine worship] and whatever 
else in religion is agreeable to our reason, is 
reckoned to proceed entirely Jrom it : and, 
had the unbelievers of this age. heard St. Pe- 
ter's complaint, ** Lord ! to whom shall we 
go?*' they would have bidden him go to 
himself, and consult his own reason; and 
there he should find all that was neorthjind- 
ing in religion. 

If nature can instruct us sufficiently in re- 
ligion, we have indeed no reason to go any- 
where else ;---sa fai: we are agreed. But whe- 
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ther nature can or not, is, in truth, a question 
capable of demonstration. For the way to 
know what nature can do, is to take nature ijf 
itself J and try its strength alone. There was 
a time when men had little else but nature to 
*^ go to ;'* and that is the proper time to look 
into, to see what mere and unassisted nature 
can do in religion. 

Men wanted not reason before the coming 
of Christ, nor opportunity, nor inclination to 
improve it. Arts and sciences had long ob- 
tained their just perfection ; the number of 
the stars had been counted, and their motions 
observed and adjusted ; the philosophy, ora- 
tory, and poetry of those ages, are still the 
delight of this. Religion was not the least 
part of their. inquiry 5 they searched all the 
recesses of reason and nature; and had it 
been in the power of reason and nature to fur- 
nish men with just conceptions and principles 
of religion, here, in the golden periods of li- 
terature, we should have found them: but on 
the reverse, we find nothing but idolatry and 
the grossest superstition; the creatures of the 
earth advanced into deities 5 and men degene- 
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fating, and making themselves tower than the 
teasts of the field* The rites of this religion 
were a dishonour to their votaries, and to their 
gods ; the most sacred part of their devotion 
was the most impure; and its only merit was 
the secrecy which veiled its filthiness firom the 
eyes of the world- 

. This being the case wherever men haveheen 
left to the direction of mere reason and na- 
ture,, what security have the great patrons of 
natural religion now, that were they left to 
reason and nature only, they should not run 
into similar errors and absurdities? Have 
they more reason than their progenitors and 
the sages of antiquity ? 
. Can we shew greater instances of civil and 
political wisdom, than are to be found in the 
governments of Greece and Rome ? Are not 
the civil laws of Rome still held in. admiration? 
And have they not a pkce allowed them still- 
in almost all legislatures ? Since ^hen in no«* 
thing else than religion we are grown wiser 
- than the heathens, what probability is there,, 
that we should have grown wi^r in that, if 
.we had been left, as they . were, to mere rea** 
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ion and nature I Why should we think that 
reason would now do that for us, which it has 
never yet been able to do in any Hmey or plctce 
whatever y to our predecessors ? 

This fact is so very plain and undeniable, 
that I cannot but think that would men con-* 
sider it fairly, they would he convinced how 
much they are indebted to the revelation of 
the gospel, . even for that natural religion of 
which they so fondly boast: for how comes it 
to pass, that there is so much reason, such 
natural religion, in every country where the 
gospel is professed, and so little of both every 
where else? For instance, look at the re*- 
ligious opinions of the Chinese^ and those 
tracts of India which are taught by the Bra- 
iXiins. 

But is there then, (it maybe said,) no sucli 
thing as natural religion ? Does not St. Paul lay 
the heathen world under condemnation, for 
not attending to the dictates of it I *^ Because, 
(says he,) that which may be known of God, 
is manifest in th£M; for God hath shewed 
it to them. For the invisible things of him, 
from the creation of the world »re clearly seen, 
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being understood by the things that are made, 
even his Eternal Power and Godhead; so, 
that they are [without excuse : because that, 
when they knetv God, they glorified him not 
as God; neither were thankfuly but became 
vain in their imaginations ; and their foolish 
hearts were darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools; and 
changed the glory of the Incorruptible God, 
into an image made like corruptible man, and 
to birdsy^xkA four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things." 

Can you sajr what it was^ that thus debased 
the reason and understanding of mankind ? 
What evil was* it that had diffused itself through 
the whole race, and so possessed their senses, 
tibat ^^ seeing they did not perceive, and hear- 
ing they did not understand V^ Ot do you 
think that you alone ace exempt fcc»n this 
common,, this universal blindness > and that 
the saipe reason and nature that hitherto have 
misguided all the world into error and idolatry,, 
would lead you, out of the common road^ in- 
to truth and pure religion ? Is it not the ut- 
ttstost presumption to think thus; and to in^a* 
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fine that we alone are able to surmount the 
lifiiculties which all the world before us has 
unk under ^ And yet^ thus every man must 
hink^ who sets up natural religion in opposit- 
ion to revelation. 

You may boast of Socrates and Plato, and 
lome few others in the heathen world, and 
elJ us ©f their great attainments upcm the 
itrength of mere reason. Be it so : but must 
millions in every age of the world be left in 
gnorance, because five or six extraordinary 
[nen may happen to extricate themselves I 
Would it be reasonable to suffer a whole na- 
tion to perish without help in a plague, be- 
c^ause some few were not taiiited with the dis- 
temper? 

I question not but the wise Creator formed 
Qfian for his service; and that He gave him 
v^hatever was, requisite, either to the know- 
ledge or performance of his duty: and that 
there are still in nature the seeds and princi- 
ples of religion,, however buried under the rub- 
bish of ignorance or superstition, I as little 
doubt. But what -was it,^ I beseech you, that 
oppressed this light of reason and nature for 
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SO many ages? And what is it that has now 
set it free ? Whatever the distemper was, na- 
ture plainly wanted assistance, being unable 
to disengage herself from the bonds and fet- 
ters in which she was held : we may disagree, 
perhaps, in finding a name for this evil, this 
general corruption of nature ; but the thing 
itself is evident ; the impotence of nature 
stands confessed; the blindness, the igno- 
rance of the heathen world, are too plsdn a 
proof of it. This general corruption and 
weakness of nature, made it necessary that re- 
ligion should be restored by some other means; 
and that men should have other helps to re- 
sort to, besides their own strength and reason. 
If natural religion be indeed now arrived to 
that state of perfection so much boasted of^ 
it gives a strong testimony to the gospel, 
by whose lights it has seen where to fill up its 
ancient deficiencies; and thus it evidently 
proves revelation to be eai adequate remedy 
and support against the evil and corruptiori of 
nature: for where the^ospel prevails, nature 
is restored ; and reason^ delivered from bon- 
dage (by this visitation ^( almighty wisdom 
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our struggling minds,) sees and approvet 
bat is holy, just, and pqre. 
Can this truth be evaded or denied ? Then 
bat a return do we make for the blessing we 
ive received ! How despitefiilly do wc treat 
e gospel of Christ, to which we owe that 
ear light, even of reaspu and nature, which 
t now enjoy, yfhexk we endeavour to set up 
ason and nature in opposition to it ! Ought 
e withered hand which Christ hath restored 
ul made whotf^, to be lifted up against him^ 
r should the dumb man'^s tongue, just loos - 
led from the bonds of silence, blaspheme 
e power that sets it free ^ Yet, thus SooU 
hly do- we sin, \yhen we make natural re-r 
;ion the epgine to batter down the gospel :. 
t revelation only eould, and only has rer 
ored the religion of nature t and therefore 
ere is a kind of a parricide in the attempt,* 
id an infidelity, heightened by the aggi»vat- 
g circumstances of unnatural, baseness and 
singenuity* 

Nor will the success of the attempt be.* 
uch greater than the wisdom and the piety 
it: for when once nature leaves her £uthful< 
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guide^ the gospel of Christ, it will be as un* 
able long to su{^ort itself against error and 
superstition, as it was to deliver itself from 
them; and it will, by degrees, fall back into 
its original blindness and corruption. Had 
you a view of the disputes that arise, even upon 
the principles of natural religion, it would 
f hew you what the end will be ; for the wan-? 
derings of human reason are infinite. 

Under the gospel dispensation, we hstye the 
immutable Word o/*God for the support of 
our faith and hope. fVe know in whom w^ 
hffve Relieved; in Him> who can neither. de-«- 
^ive nor be deceived ; and, poor as our ser- 
vices are, we have his word for it, that our 
*^ liglour of love shall not be forgot- 
ten/* But to them who rely on nature alone, 
it i^ not evident to them^ nor can it be, wher 
ther any future reward, shdl attend their re- 
ligious service. Welly therefore did St.. Peter 
say to Christ, '^ Thxm hast the words ofeterr 
nal life;*'* for no other religion can give any 
semrity of life and happiness to its votaries. 
Why theo should we go from Christ, or tp 
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whom else shall we apply for succour, since 
he only has the words of eternal xifeB • 
It is true that religion is founded in the 
principles of reason and nature; and, without 
supposing this foundation, it would be as ra- 
tional an act to preach to horses as to men. — 
A man, who has the right use of reason, can*- 
not consider his condition and circumstanced 
in this world; or reflect upon his notions of 
good and evil; and the sense he feels in him- 
self that he is an accountable creature for the 
good or evil he does, without asking himself 
how he came into this world; and for what 
purpose; and to whom^ it is that he 'i», or pos«- 
sibly may be^ accountable. When, by tracing 
his own being* to the original^ he finds that 
there is one supreme alb-wise cause of 
all things : when by experience he sees, that 
this world neither is^ nor can be,, the place for 
taking a just and adequate account of the ac- 
tions of men ; the presumption that there is 
another state after this, in which men sbali 
live, grows strong and almost irresistible { 
wbea he considecs further the fears^^md hope& 
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©f nature, with respect to futurity; the fear of 
death common to all ; the desire of continu- 
ing in being, which never forsakes us : and 
reflects for what use and purpose these strong 
impressions were given us by the author op 
nature; he cannot help cojicluding, that 
man was ^lade, not merely to act a short part 
upon the stage of the world, but that there is 
another and more lasting state, to which he 
bears relation. And hence it must necessa- 
rily follow, that his religion must be formed 
on a view of securing a future happi- 
ness. 

If eternal life and future happiness are what 
we aim at, that will be the best religion which 
will most certainly lead us to eternal life and 
future happiness. 

Let us then, by this rule, examine the pre- 
tensions of revelation ; and, as we go along> 
compare it with the present state of natural 
religion. 

Eternal life and happiness are out of our 
power to give ourselves ; or to obtain by any 
strength and force, or any policy of wijsdom. 
Since we have not the power of life and death. 
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ty&a over our natural bodies, without a higher 
permission 5 and since there i^s One who has, 
who governeth all things in heaven and in 
earthy who is over aH, Lord God Almighty; 
it necessarily follows, that either we must 
luave no share in the glories of futurity ; or 
else that we must obtain them from God, as 
His gift : and consequently, if eternal life be 
^e aim of religion, and likewise the gift of 
God, religion can be nothing else b^t the 
means proper to be made use of by us, to ot- 
tain of God this most eoocellent and perfect 
gift of eternal life. 

Natural religion pretends to no wore than 
this: it claims not eternal life as the righk qf 
naturey hut as the 9'ighi of obedience i and of 
obedience to God, the Lord of mature. And 
the dispute between natural and revealed reli- 
gion is notjL whether God is to be applied tQ 
for eternal happiness ; but only, whether «a- 
ture or revelation can best teach us how t<k 
make this application. 

If we consider God as the ruler of thia 
world, as well as of the next, religion indeed 
will be a& a^e^^ty ^ xni^ajv^ oC ohtaioing the 
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blessings of this life^ as of that which is to 
come. But this will make no alteration in 
the nature of religion: for if the blessings of 
this life are the gift of God^ they must be ob-^ 
tained by pleasing God ; and the same ser- 
vices must entitle us to the blessings of thi^ 
life and of the next. 

Since it is the perfection of religion to in-* 
struct us how to please God : and since to 
please God and to act according to the will of 
God are but one and the same thing; it ne- 
cessarily follows^ that that must be the mosi 
perfect religion, which does most perfectly 
instruct us in the knowledge of the will of 
God. Allow nature then to have all advan- 
tages that ever the greatest patrons of natural 
religion laid claim to on her behalf; allow 
reason to be as clear, as uncorruptedji as uii-« 
prejudiced, as even our fondest wishes would 
make it ; yet still, it c^ui never be suppose4 
that nature and reason, in all their glory, can 
be able to know the will of God, so well as 
he himself knows it. And, therefore, should 
God ever make a declaration of his will, that 
deelaratiou must, according tp the n9t^T^ 34^ 
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necessity of the thing, be a more perfect rule 
far religion, than reason and nature can pos- 
sibly furnish us with. Hence it appears, how 
extremely vain it is to compare natural reli- 
gion and revelation together, in order to in- 
quire which is preferable; for 'tis neither 
more nor less than inquiring, whether we know 
God's will letter than he himself knows it* 
Upon this state of the case then, a revelation 
must be entirely rejected as a forgery ; or en- 
tirely submitted to, as an immediate mandate: 
from God : and the only debate between na- 
tural religion and revelation must be, whether 
we really have a revelation or no ; and not, 
whether revelation or nature be, in the nature 
of things, the best and surest foundation of 
religion: which dispute but ill becomes our 
condition ; and is a vain attempt to exalt our 

limited reason above the wisdom of omnisci* 

« 

ence, and to dethrone our Maker. 

Since then revelation, considered as such, 

must needs be the surest guide in religion, 

every reasonable man is bound to consider the 

pretensions of revelation, when offered to him; 

for no man can jusu?^ Yivcas^i vcLX^^[\\si^ 
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merely on natural religion, till he has satisfied 
himself that there are no better directions. 

But the inquiry into the evidence for any 
particular revelation, is excluded by those 
who argue against all revelation a priori, as 
being inconsistent with the wisdom of God. 
What they say amounts to this; That God, 
having given us reason, has boUnd us to obey 
the dictates of reason ; and tied himself down 
to judge us by that rule, and that only : (we 
have already seen the efifects which this boasted 
reason wrought in the religion of the heathens, 
for many ages :) and on this ground they af- 
firm that the rule of reason being sufficient, 
all revelation must be useless and imperti- 
nent; and consequently can never derive itself 
from God. 

To argue from the perfection of human 
reason, that we are discharged from receiving 
any new laws from God, is inconsistent with 
as clear a principle of reason as any whatever, 
and which necessarily arises from the relation 
bistween God and man; which is, that the 
•feature is bound to obey the Creator, in 
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which way soever his will is made known to 
him. 

As to the perfection of human reason^ it 
cannot be, nor, I suppose, will it be attempted 
to be maintained, that human reason is abso- 
lutely perfect; and therefore the meanbg 
must be, that reason is relatively perfect, con- 
sidered as the rule of obedience. But this is 
true, only upon supposition that reason is the 
only rule of our obedience ; for if there be 
any other rule besides, mere reason cannot be 
the perfect rule of our obedience : and there* 
fare this argument is really begging the thing 
in question ; for it supposes there is no rule 
but reason; which is the thing not to be sup- 
posed, but to be proved. To say that revela- 
tion is unnecessary, because reason is a perfect 
rule ; and at the same time to affirm (which 
infidels do,) that those who have but an im- 
perfect use of reason, have no need of revela- 
tion, is a manifest contradiction. Leave the 
reason of every man to form its own indivi- 
dual schemes of religion, and while the philo- 
sopher is meditating on the unity of the «ub- 

4 
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Hme Esseace of all Thii^s^ we shall tee the 
kusbaBdman on his knees to the sun and 
xaoon ; and die seaman deprecating the wrath 
ef the deities which rule the winds and the 
waves. In such a case, polytheism would 
not be long of returning to the earth. 

Ui^elievers tread one beaten path: they 
consider in general, thBt revelation is subject 
to n^my uncertainties ; it may be a cheat at 
first J or it may be corrupted afterwards; but 
in natural religion there can be no cheat, be* 
cause in that every man judges for himself; 
and is bound to nothing but what is agreeable 
to the dictates of reason, and his own mind : 
and upon these general views, they reject ail 
revelation whatever, and adi^re to natural re- 
ligion as tl^ safer guide But attend to the 
consequence of this reasoning, which is this « 
that because there may be a false revelation, 
therefore there cannot bea true one ! For, un- 
less this consequence be just, they are inex- 
cusable in rejecting aill revelations, because of 
the uncertainties which may attend them. 

But now to apply what has be^i said to the 
Qu*istian reflation : it has such pretences. 
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at leasts as may make it worthy of a particu-^ 
lar consideration. It pretends to come from 
heaven; to have been cortfirmed ly undeni- 
able miracles and prophecies; to have been 
ratified ly the Hood of Christ and his apostles 
who^ied in asserting its truth! Its doctrines 
are pure and holy; its precepts y fust and 
righteous; its worship is a reasoruible ser^ 
vice, refined from the errors of idolatry and 
superstition; and spiritual^ like the Grod who 
is the object of it : it offers the aid and as^ 
sistance of heaven, to the weakness of nature ; 
which makes the religion of the gospel to be 
as practicable as it is reasonable : it promises 
ififinite rewards to obedience, and threatens 
lasting punishment to obstinate offenders; 
which makes it of the utmost consequence to 
us, soberly and seriously to consider it ; since 
every one who rashly rejects it, stakes his own 
soul against its truth. 

Because miracles may be pretended, shall 
not the miracles of Christ be considered, 
which were not so much as questioned by the 
adversaries of the gospel iii the first £^es ? 
Because there may be Vnvfo^Xjc>\%, %\Nall Christ 
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be rejected, whose life was innocence, and 
free from any suspicion of private design ; 
and who died to seal the truths he had de- 
livered ? Because there have been cheats in- 
troduced by worldly men, endeavouring to 
make a gain of godliness ; shall the gospel be 
suspected, that in every page declares against 
the world, against the pleasures, the riches, 
the glories of it; that labours no one thing 
more, than to draw off the affections from 
things below, and raise them to the enjoyment 
of heavenly and spiritual delights ? 

The gospel -does not make so mean a figure 
in the world, as to justify a total neglect of in- 
vestigating its evidences: it is entertained by 
men of all degree : the light shines forth in the 
world, whether you will receive it or no ; if 
you receive it not, the consequence is upon 
your own soul, and you must answer it.-— 
Were men sincere in their professions of re- 
ligion, or even in their desires of immortality, 
the controversies in religion would take a dif- 
ferent turn ; for it is impossible that an un- 
feignedly good man should not, for the sake 
of his erring fellow-creatures, wish for a re- 

VOL. II. V 
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elation of God's will^ to guide them by au^ 
tiority from vice to virtue, from misery tb 
lappiness. Were the gospel but a title to an 
state, there is not an infidel of them all, wh6 
irould sit down contented with his own gcne- 
al reasonings against it: it would then be 
bought worth looking into ; its proofe w^ould 
»e considered, and a just weight allowed diem: 
nd yet the GOSPEL is our title, bnr only title, 
o a much nobler inheritance thto this world 
mows 3 it is the patent by which we claim 
jfe and immortality , and all the joys and 
tlessings of the heavenly Eden^ 

There are but two ways by which we can 
>ossibIy arrive at the knowledge of Crod^« 
vill ; one is natural religion, and the other, 
revelation. Between these two, considered 
purely as principles of religious knowledge, it 
is no hard matter to judge, which is the safest 
For us to rely on ; it being a matter that will 
l>ear no dispute, whether our own reason or 
God himself can best instruct us in the know- 
ledge of his will: upon which single point, 
the whole controversy between nature and re- 
^elation turns, aslongu&xS^e^ w^ ws^^vdered 
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only as priRcipks of religion, without drawrng 
into the cjtiestion the merits of an^ particular 
sc^lieoie or system of natural religion : the 
cotisequecfce of which is plainly this ; that as 
iiaixire is a better guide than any pretended re- 
velation, so «very (rue re\'elation, as far as It 
goes^ is a better guide than nature, f^or^ if 
the revelation be false, diere wants no argu- 
ments to make it yield to nature ; and) if it be 
tnje, no arguni^dts can be sufficient. 

The gospel is a dispensation of Providence 
\h regard to mankind, which the reason of 
man cannot fathom; and which the angels 
themselves are content to reverence at an bum- 
ble distance* These methods of salvation are 
matter T)f great complaint with unbelievers: 
they think it highly unreasonable^ that God 
should propose such things as objects ofjnith; 
and from th^ unreas^nabteness of the iinposi- 
tion, they argue, (which, presupposed, they 
conclude not amiss,) that these terms of sal- 
vation were not of God's contrivance, but are 
owing to the guile and deceit of cunning ina^ 
posters, who tobk pleasure in abusing^nlau. 
Though this objection is levelled a^gsiiust the 
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'Christian revelation particularly ; yet it must 
conclude equally against revelation in general, 
considered as & principle of religion, if it make 
my addition to the things to be done or be- 
ieved, beyond what reason teaches. . The 
[uestion then will be, whether it can be rea- 
onable for God to propose any articles of 
iaith, or any conditions of salvation, the rea^ 
071 and propriety of which' does not appear 
o man ? And this is a question of great im- 
portance, it htxng confessedly the . ca^e of the 
\ospeL 

In the sense of the gospel, whatever is the 
fFect of God's secret counsels, in order to the 
edemption of the world, is a mystery. That 
nen ought to obey God in truth and holiness, 
hat they may obtain his blessing: that sin- 
Lcrs ought to be punished : are not^ nOr ever 
/ere, mysteries; because these things were 
ufficiently published to the world, when men 
/ere endued with reason. But all the me- 
iiods of religion beyond these were, and still 
re mysterious. The intention of God to re- 
ecin the world from sin^ by sending his own 
>n ill the likeness oi vnaxv, \^ ^ ttv^'^Xw^ x^k^- 
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known to former ages; 'tis a mystery still, 
inasmuch as xi^e cannot penetrate into the 
depths of this divine economy ; or account y 
by the principles of human reason, for every 
step or article of it. But let it be remember-, 
ed, that not human reason^ but the will of 
God, is the rule and measure of religious obe- 
dience; and, if so, the terms of religious obe- 
dience must be tried by their agreeableness to 
the will of Godj and not measured by the nar- 
row compass of man's reason. If reason can 
discover, either by internal or external signs, 
that the conditions of salvation proposed to 
us, are the will of God, the work of reason is 
over; and we are obliged to use the means 
prescribed by God, as we hope to obtain im^ 
mortal life^ which is the gift of God. 

A" mystery is no positive or real thing in 
nature ; nor is it any thing that is inherent or 
belonging to the subjects of which it is predi- 
cated. When we say, this thing or that thing 
is a mystery, according to the form of our 
speech, we seem to affirm something of this 

OX that thing 5 but, in truth, the proposition 
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s not affirmative with respect to the thing, 
)ut negative with Fes{yect to ourselves : for, 
vhen we say, this thing is a mystery ; of the 
[fling we say nothing, but of ourselves we 
lay, that we do not coinprehend this thing.^^ 
With respect to our iinderstanding, there is 
ao more difference between truth that is» and 
truth that is not mysterious, than, with re- 
ipect to our strength, there is between a weight 
M^hich we can lift^ and a weight which we 
cannot lift; for, as d^ect o! strength in us 
makes some weights to be unmoveable, so 
likewise, defect of understanding, makes some 
truths to be mysterious. All the sciences lure 
different mysteries to the scholar, until he is 
taught to comprehend them« So the Al« 
mighty is our wise master, who will make the 
mysteries of the gospel plain, to us in the 
world to come. 

The complaint then against mysteries ii¥ 
religion, amounts to no more than this — that 
God has done something for us, or appointed 
something for us to do, in order to save us, 
th^ reason of which we do not understand t 
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and he requires us to believe and to comply 
\vith these things ; and to trust him, that w€ 
shall receive the benefit of them. For this is 
ALL the FAITH or positive obediekce that 
is required of us. 

But to return to the question, whether it 
can be ever necessary for God to reveal mys- 
teries, or appoint positive duties^ in order to 
perfect the salvation of mankind ; or, in other 
words, to use such means for the salvation of 
the world, the agreeableness of which to the 
end int^kled, the reason of man cannot dis* 
cover ? This is certain, that whenever it is 
out of our power by natural means to save 
ourselves, if we are to be saved at all, it must 
be by supernatural means. And how hard 
ftoever it may be to conceive this perish- 
ing state to be the case of mankind in ge- 
neral ; yet of particular men, it will not be 
dented, but that they may sin so far, and ren- 
der themselves so obnoxious to the justice of 
God, that it shall not be in the power of mere 
reasim and nature, to find an infallible method 
#f atoning to tl)e justice of the offended Deity, 
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and consequently redeeming the sinner from 
destruction. And in this case, which is evi- 
dent to the reason of every man, there is a 
plain necessity for the supernatural means of 
salvation before alluded to : the sinner mtist 
perishf or be redeemed by such means as reason 
and nature are strangers to; since, in the 
means that reason and nature can prescribe, 
there is confessedly Na help for him. 

I wish every man who argues against the 
Christian religion would take this one serious 
thought into consideration — that he must one 
day (if he believe that God will judge the 
world) argue the case once raoreat the judg- 
ment seat of God; and let him try his rea- 
ons accordingly. Do you reject the gospel 
because you will admit nothing that pretends 
io he revelation ? Consider well ! Is it a 
reason that you will justify to the face of 
God? Will you tell Him^ that you have re- 
solved to receive no positive commands from 
him, nor to admit any of his declarations for 
law ? If it will not.be a good reason theuyii 
is not 9 good reason 7U>w ; and the stoutest 
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heart will tremble to give such an impious 
reason to the. Almighty,- which would be 
a plain defiance to his wisdom and autho- 
rity. 
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1. SIR JOHN FItolSSARt'S CHRONI- 
€LES of ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, aod 
the Adjoining Countries, from the latter part of 
the Reign of Edward II. to the Coronation oif 
Henry iV. Newly translated from the Frenck 
Editions, with Variations and Additions from ma- 
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Author, An Essay on his Works, a Criticism on 
his History, and a Dissertation on his* Poetry. — 
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'' Froissart b an histurian consulted and cited by twtrf 
writer ^^hoae subject leads him to the period in wnich he 
wrote ; ^he is the chief, if not the only authentic source of in* 
formation we arc possessed of with regard to one of the 
proudest and nKMt striking portions of our national annals. 
I'he engravings from old illuminated MSS. which accom- 
pany the present portion of the work, are useful as well as 
curious ornaments. As the authenticity of the sources from 
which they are taken cannot he doubted, they present va- 
luable pictures of the costume of the times. We consider 
the translation of Froissart*s Chronicles by Mr. Tohnesasan 
undertaking of great importance, and even of high national 
interest.** Of/i^o/ ^^. ** Even the readers of novels and 
rpraances, if ever they have in the course of their lives read 
any thing of real history, must be gratified and even charmed 
with Froissart, for there is as much gallantry, love, and ad- 
venture in the Chronicles of Froissart as in any romance, 
Don Quixotte scarcely excepted. Froissart*s Cmronicles ab- 
solutely afford more amusement of this kind, were the in- 
struction to be derived from matter of fact and tfuth en- 
tirely out of the question.** Anti jaeobim, 

^ The Chronicles of Froissart have held a distinguished 
place for centuries in the libraries of the curious. He has 
engaged more of the public attention than any historian oi 
the age in which h^ \n^^?' Uttraf;! ][*«*««(« 
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